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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——_+_>_—. 

R. GLADSTONE has at last taken up a line of his own on the 
Eastern Question, and we have to record with deep regret, and 
something like indignation, that on that line he is not—it is stated 
—to be supported, but opposed, by the front Opposition bench. 
Yet the defect of his resolutions is not due to their trenchancy, but 
to their caution. He proposes to the House to express dissatisfac- 
tion at the conduct of Turkey, in not complying with Lord 
Derby's demands of September 21 in relation to the Bul- 
garian massacres; to base on this a statement that Turkey 
has lost all claim to either material or moral support from us; 
to declare that our policy should be devoted to securing “local 
liberty and practical self-government” to the disturbed provinces 
of Turkey ; and to say that in that view we ought to renew as far 
as porsible our policy of 1826 and 1827, in setting Greece free for 
all practical purposes from Ottoman control, and to ‘‘ promote 
the concert of the European Powers in exacting from the Otto- 
man Porte, by their united authority, such changes in the 
Government of Turkey as they may deem to be necessary for the 
purposes of humanity and justice, for effectual defence against 
intrigue, and for the peace of the world.” We should have greatly 
preferred a resolution approving a common action with any 
European Powers willing to co-operate with us, especially Russia, 
for the liberation of the Turkish provinces from Turkish control. 
But we must be content with what we can get, and the policy of 
Mr. Gladstone's resolution is far better than any policy yet sub- 
mitted to Parliament. So Sir John Lubbock is to give them the 
go-by, by proposing the “‘ previous question,” for which both the 
Government and the front Opposition bench appear to intend to 
vote,—the necessary result being that Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions 
will drop out of the discussion, without being directly negatived. 

















Lord Elcho has given notice of an amendment to Mr. Glad- 
stone's resolution, to which—if we may trust the Standard—the 
Cabinet is collectively at least as much opposed as to the 
original resolutions. He proposes to the House to declare that 
while it wishes to see the condition of the Christian subjects of 
the Sultan ameliorated, it ‘‘condemns the interference by force 
of arms in the internal administration of the Ottoman Empire,” 
and is satisfied that the Government, “while maintaining 
neutrality as long as our interests are not affected by the war 
which Russia is waging against Turkey, wil! not fail to take such 
steps as would enable the Government, should occasion arise, 
promptly to protect our interests and maintain our Empire in 
the East.” That is the true contradictory to Mr. Gladstone's re- 
solutions ; and if the Ministry are induced peremptorily to reject 
it, and the country to speak out in support of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Gladstone's resolutions will not have been moved in vain. 
{n any case they will have done much to console the Liberals for 
not having their leaders in office, and not having any particular 
Prospect of ever again getting them there. 


A haze still hangs over the movements of the Russian armies, 
both in Asia and Europe. The English correspondents have not 
arrived, or are not permitted to speak, and no other reporters can 
be safely trusted for » minute. Telegrams arrive by the dozen 
from the Danube only to be contradicted, and it is not improbable 











that many of the statements put forward are inventions for the 
benefit of the enemy. According to the best accounts, the Russians 
in Roumania are divided into two armies, one of which, crossing at 
Galatz, will enter the Dobrudscha, and be employed in masking the 
fortresses ; while the other and larger force crosses near Rust- 
chuk, and marches south-eastward to Sofia, upon the route 
General Tchernayeff originally tried to follow. The first part of 
the plan, the seizure of the Danube from its mouth to Galatz, 
has been carried out successfully, and the river is now blocked 
with torpedoes, but the second is delayed by the necessary 
slowness of the march across Roumania. The rain has 
been heavy, there is but one railway, and the passage of the 
Danube will scarcely be effected before the latter end of the 
month. The Turks apparently have made no effort to cross the 
river, and are bewildered as to the point which it would be best 
to defend. 


We have as yet nothing but rumours from Asia, but they all 
point one way. The Russians, in three columns, are steadily 
advancing eastward. One column has seized Bayezid, on the 
Persian frontier, on its way to LErzeroum; a second is 
probably on its way to Batoum; and a third has 
threatened, or, it may be, taken, Kars. On Wednesday it was 
believed in Vienna that Mukhtar Pasha, with 60,000 men, had 
sustained a crushing defeat before Kars—a defeat followed, ac- 
cording to some telegrams, by the capitulation of part of his army 
—but this statement has not yet been confirmed, except by another 
rumour, apparently true, according to which he has abandoned 
Kars, leaving a garrison there, and retreated on Erzeroum. 
The Government of Constantinople assures the public that it has 
no news from Armenia, and it may therefore be assumed that the 
Turkish arms have suffered some reverse, but of its extent or 
character nothing as yet is accurately known. The Russians 
claim nothing except success in some cavalry skirmishes, and the 
general impression of the news is that serious fighting bas not 
yet begun. London is sure to hear of great battles when they 
occur, but the intermediate movements of troops are jealously 
concealed, and as yet no English journal has any correspondent 
nearer to the scene of action that Tiflis. 





On Monday night a London Gazette appeared containing the 
Queen’s proclamation of neutrality, and her warnings to her sub- 
jects not to engage on either side in the war between Russia and 
Turkey. It was at once noticed, however, and prominently put 
forward by the Daily Telegraph, that a passage contained in the 
Declaration of 1870 had been excluded,—a passage which runs as 
follows :—‘‘ We are firmly purposed and determined to abstain 
altogether from taking any part, directly or indirectly, in the war 
now unhappily existing between the said Sovereigns, thcir subjects, 
and territories, and to remain at peace with and to maintain 
a peaceful and friendly intercourse with each of them and their 
respective subjects, and others inhabiting within any of their 
respective countries, territories, and dominions.” And the omis- 
sion of this promissory neutrality in the future in addition to the pre- 
sent is of course—and we fear justly—regarded by the Daily Tele- 
graph as a symptom that the neutral resolve now is much less firm 
and more conditional. We are afraid, indeed, that though British 
neutrality, like the new toughened glass, is of a tough kind, and 
resists many a blow, when it does break, it will, like the same 
material, shiver into a thousand atoms. In this declaration there 
certainly seems to be an anticipation of some event of the kind, if the 
English people do not speak out loud and well, and so encourage 
the Government to deserve the confidence of Sir John Lubbock. 





The Pall Mall Gazette has been so angry this week, that its 
acuteness has been to some extent damaged by the violence of its 
emotions. On Tuesday it copied a blunder from the Times’ 
correspondent at Vienna,—a statement, namely, that the Rou- 
manian Convention was dated April 6—“‘ that is, some days before 
the final refusal of the Porte to the Protocol,”—and then, of 
course, the Pall Mall commented with much unction on the 
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hypocrisy of Russia’s pacific professions, when she was arranging 
for war before even her own overtures had been rejected. If the 
Convention were really dated April 6 (and not rather April 16, 
which seems more probable, considering that it was not presented 
to the Roumanian Chambers till April 28 of our Style), that 
would, of course, be April 6 Old Style (in other words, April 17, 
as we call it), which was some days after Turkey’s formal refusal 
of the Protocol. The Pall Mall has evidently fallen, for 
the second time, into that trap. Surely it hardly takes the 
Pall Mall's avowed admiration for Russian craft to suggest that 
Russia would not needlessly and voluntarily publish a date con- 
victing herself of dishonesty when there was no occasion at all to 
give the draft treaty any date earlier than that of publication. 
‘‘These things are glass, the sun shines through them,”— 
only the sun will not shine, even through glass, for an eye so 
atrabilious that it will not see sunshine. 





Our readers will remember a report that Chefket Pasha, whose 
trial was demanded in such loud tones by Lord Derby, had been 
appointed instead to a military command upon the Danube. The 
Turkish Government was asked whether this was true, and of 
course denied it, but it now appears that the appointment had 
been made. Upon the urgent remonstrance of Mr. Layard, the 
Turkish Government recalled Chefket Pasha, and ordered him 
to Bagdad, where, of course, he will receive a profitable 
governorship, As Chefket Pasha had probably clear orders for 
all he did, the Pashas are naturally unwilling to desert their suc- 
cessful agent, but the calm contempt for Lord Derby displayed 
in the entire transaction should be carefully noted. His refusal 
to coerce Turkey, and his long efforts to reduce Russian action 
within the limits of a meaningless Protocol, have reduced British 
influence at Constantinople absolutely to nothing. He cannot 
even secure a mock trial of an officer, whom the Turkish Govern- 
ment, nevertheless, does not openly defend. 


The Khedive of Egypt must be delighted with the war. The 
Sultan has asked him for more troops, and he has accordingly 
called together the Committee of Egyptian Notables, which, 
when he pleases, he consults on public affairs. He explained to 
these gentlemen that he was bound to assist his Suzerain, 
and bound also to pay his Bondholders, and he could not 
possibly do both. He should like, therefore, an extra war-tax. 
The Committee, of course, assented, and an extraordinary war- 
tax of £480,000 is therefore to be levied upon the wretched people, 
who suffer, perhaps, from Turks as much as the Christians, 
though in a different way. With this money, if it can be obtained, 
which is not certain, the Khedive will increase his contingent 
from 9,000 to 12,000 men,—very good soldiers, though not, 
perhaps, quite competent to encounter Europeans, Rumours have 
been circulated this week of some fanatical movement in Alex- 
andria, but they appear to be exaggerations, based upon some 
hot-headed preaching. Arabs do not love Turks, for reasons. 





The French, being determined not to intervene in Turkish 
affairs, are interesting themselves keenly in a religious debate. 
The Ultramontane Bishops have recently delivered very fiery 
Charges about the Temporal Power, have declared that the Pope 
is a prisoner, and have scolded the Italian Government with 
hearty energy. Some of their papers, going yet further, have 
called on Marshal MacMahon to reinstate the Pope by force. 
Italy complained, and the French Government, by circular, 
remonstrated with the Bishops, and warned them to desist,— 
a warning which, according to M. Jules Simon, they obeyed. 
The Liberals are not, however, satisfied, and have demanded 
an explanation from the Cabinet. On Thursday, therefore, the 
Premier explained the facts, adding that Italy had strictly ob- 
served the guarantee law, and the Pope was only a voluntary 
prisoner, while the French Church was much freer than it had 
been in the days of Louis XIV. The Government would take no 
preventive measures, but it would prosecute anybody who dis- 
obeyed the law. The debate was to continue on Friday, and there 
is a general sense that the struggle between the Ultramontanes 
and the Freethinkers, a struggle that knows no end, will for 
some time to come be a main factor in the politics of the Assem- 
bly. The latter especially are growing furious, and some of their 
papers indulge in language which would be proscribed in any 
country in the world. 


Mr. McArthur on Tuesday moved a resolution censuring the 
continuance of the grant made in Ceylon to the Established 


2,405,287, of whom only 60,000 were Protestants, and only 10,379 
members of the Church of England ; and of these, again, only 2'197 
attended the ministrations of the State-paid chaplains, who with 
the Bishop, cost £14,000 year. The withdrawal of the oe 
had been advised both by the Executive Council ang the 
Governor, Mr. Gregory, and there are Episcopal clergymen inde. 
pendent of the State to whom 7,000 of the Church of England 
look for religious assistance. Mr. Lowther, in reply, declareg 
that though the present Government had not reversed the policy 
of its predecessors, it did not intend to extend it, as the opinion 


produce any argument for the grant, which is entirely incongigt. 
ent with Indian precedent, the chaplains not being milj 
officers, except the very odd one that Buddhist priests holg 
376,000 acres of land for purposes of worship. That is very true 
but they hold that land under treaty, not under British grants, 
and they are the immense majority of the population. Woulg 
Mr. Lowther endow the Protestant Church in Malta because the 
Catholic Church is rich? If all are to be endowed equally, we 
must first of all give a grand slice out of the island revenue to 
Hindoo temples. The motion was, of course, defeated, by 14 
to 127. 


The House of Commons, on Tuesday, lost its temper, and 
allowed itself to sanction a grave act of injustice. Mr. Butt pro. 
posed, with the assent of the Home-rule Members, that Mr, Biggar, 
Member for Cavan County, should be placed upon the Cattle 
Plague Commission, in which, of course, Ireland is deeply inter- 
ested. Mr. Biggar is intensely unpopular in the House, because 
he deliberately uses its forms to obstruct business ; and after an 
acrid and lengthy debate, the House rejected his name by 121 
to 90. The vote was a natural expression of annoyance, but it 
was ill-advised and unjust. The Home-rulers, as a group in the 
House, had a right to a representative on the Commission, and 
Mr. Biggar’s unpopularity had nothing to do with his fitness, 
which was not denied. If he transgresses the rules, in his oppo- 
sition to the progress of business, he can be put down ; but if he 
does not, he is entitled to ayy consideration usually paid to a 
representative Member. Obstructives, however thick-skinned, 
always yield in the end to patience and good-humour ; but this 
House is the most impatient we have ever had, and seems to have 
lost the capacity of making a joke. One Mr. Dowse would bes 
heavier antagonist for Mr. Biggar than forty solemn Orangemen, 
but alas! Mr. Dowse is a Judge, Suppose Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
tries his hand, and drowns Mr. Biggar in jocularity and water. 





The Times’ Berlin correspondent believes that there is little 
doubt remaining that the German Parliament will adopt a Pro- 
tective law, and abandon the Free-trade system. In a debate 
held on April 28, Baron Varnbuler contended that Germany was 
too poor a country to endure free-trade—which had been adopted 
mainly for diplomatic reasons—and was especially desirous of 
protection to agriculture, which, he said, was protected even in 
England, where he seemed to think the 1s. duty on corn still in exist- 
ence. Herr Hoffmann, the President of the Imperial Chancellerie, 
thereupon rose, and said that though he must resist the motion, which 
was one for inquiry, he approved the general arguments of the 
preceding speaker. A Bill imposing a protective duty on iron 
has been rejected, but it is alleged that the real reason was a de- 
sire for a more general protective measure. We know nothing in 
modern politics more melancholy than the apparent inability of 
the representatives of universal suffrage even to understand 
economic arguments. Baron Varnbuler actually argues that the 
poverty of the people is a reason for “ protecting ” corn—that is, 
for making it dear—and Prince Bismarck’s representative goes out 
of his way to agree with the monstrous argument. 





The Universities Bill goes slowly through Committee, gaining 
nothing and losing nothing in the process. On Monday, a0 
attempt made on Clause 13 to get rid of the restriction that the 
Commissioners are not to have power to make any statute affect- 
ing a University or College emolument of more than fifty years’ 
standing was defeated by a majority of 100 (234 to 134), and an 
amendment, moved by Mr. Osborne Morgan, to Clause 14, to 
get rid of the restriction that the Commissioners are to 
take account of “the intention of the founder,” was defeated by 
a majority of 40 (184 to 94). Lord F. Harvey, on the other 
hand, who tried to get rid of any recognition of the ‘‘ endowment 
of research,” was beaten by 160 (172 votes against 12), a very 
clear though, as interpreted by Mr. Hardy’s speech, a very cautious 
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——cresearch.” On Thursday, again, a motion made by Mr. 
os ey to enable the Universities to examine “‘ female students 
concurrently with male students,” subject to proper regulations 
and conditions, was defeated by 239 votes againt 119, a great com- 
motion being created by the proposal to treat women in any way 
as undergraduates of the Universities. 


The reform of Convocation has at last become a subject of a 
certain mild interest to Convocation, and was discussed at the 
last session of the Province of Canterbury, both in the Upper and 
Lower House,—in the Upper House, in relation to the better 
representation of the clergy, and in the Lower House, in relation 
to some kind of make-shift representation of the laity,—not, 
however, one really giving the laity any legal right to belong to 
Convocation. Lord Alwyne Compton’s motion fora consultative 
Jay assembly of this kind—one without constitutional rights—was 
carried yesterday week, by a majority of 31 to 6, in a rather thin 
House, but it was evident that the mere idea of giving laymen a voice 
qhich might make itself heard above their own was received 
with great alarm by many of the clergy, and that but for the 
special suggestion which pointed, as we have elsewhere shown, 
to a somewhat cliquish House of ecclesiastical laymen, it pro- 
bably would not have been accepted at all. Thus Dr. Fraser 
«hoped it would not be recorded in history that the Lower 
House voted away its ancient position in the space of about an 
hour and three-quarters, in a very thin House ;” and even most of 
the supporters of the proposal for a lay House agreed that they 
would not have voted for it, if a legal veto were to be accorded to 
the lay House on the acts of the clergy. The laity, in short, 
are wanted chiefly as providing a motive power to be directed 
by the clergy. Unfortunately, however, English laymen do not 
understand that sort of subservience, and are inconveniently apt 
to take their own way. 





The new Chancery Judge is Mr. Edward Fry, Q.C.—now 
Sir Edward Fry,—and no better appointment could have been 
made. Mr. Fry is a very accomplished lawyer in the literary and 
theoretical sense, as well as a barrister of very large experience 
and skill in equity cases, and it is only fair to say that his 
appointment is not in any sense due to party sympathies. He is, 
we believe, a Liberal in politics, and chosen, therefore, for no 
other reason than the great additional strength he will bring to 
the ranks of Conveyancing and Equity lawyers in the High Court 
of Justice. 


The new Bishop of St. Albans is to be Bishop Claughton, 
translated from Rochester, and the new Bishop of Rochester is 
to be the Rey. Anthony Wilson Thorold, now Vicar of St. Pancras, 
and Canon Residentiary of York Cathedral. The new Bishop is 
a man of fifty-three,—tolerably young, for a bishop,—and has a 
reputation for strength and ability; while he is understood to 
lean towards the Evangelical party, a party not at present 
strongly represented on the Bench, and never likely to be strongly 
represented in literature. It is probably a good, though not a 
brilliant appointment. 


We are happy to perceive that the Royal Geographical Society 
has acknowledged the great services done to science by Pundit 
Nain Singh, the one Hindoo of our day who has made posi- 
tive additions to human knowledge. ‘This brave man has 
for twenty years been among the boldest of explorers, 
having in the service of the Trigonometrical Survey tra- 
versed Great Thibet, fixed the position of Lhassa, surveyed 
the whole valley of the Tsanpo, and travelled across the plateau 
and back by Assam, through 1,200 miles of absolutely unexplored 
country, making astronomical observations all the way. His pay 
for this work—during which his life was in hourly danger—never 
exceeded 14s, a month, and he has retired on a special pension of 
£50 a year. The Society has now voted him its great gold medal, 
and if the Government sent him the Star of India, that act of 
justice would help to redeem some of its recent nominations. 





Vice-Chancellor Bacon held this day week that the name of a 
paper cannot be borrowed for a new enterprise with the mere ad- 
dition of the word ‘‘ New” before it. Thus the Era was granted 
an injunction against a proprietor who proposed to call his paper 
the New Era, especially as there was other evidence that he 
Wished to get a part of the advantage of the reputation for in- 
formation of a particular kind which the Era had obtained. On 


Baggallay, Bramwell, and Brett, held that the real question was 
whether what appeared on the front of a paper was calculated to 
deceive an ordinary purchaser into the belief that the article sold 
by him was an article belonging to somebody else. And as the 
New Era is a paper of a different size and very different appear- 
ance from the Era—having, for instance, a picture on its front 
page, which the Era has not—Vice-Chancellor Bacon's order was 
dismissed. The language used, however, shows that the legality 
of such closely approximating titles depends on there being no 
real probability of confusion in the public mind,—no fair pre- 
sumption that there would be such confusion. The judgment 
does not imply that there is any danger of legalising a whole 
series of duplicate journals, which the public would suppose 
to be merely new series of those with which they were familiar. 
Indeed, if the addition of the word “ New,” without any other 
visible and conspicuous difference, transformed the title, so 
would the addition of the word “Old,” and so we might get 
triplicate journals in the same form, differing only in a mono- 
syllable, more or less. 





A very enthusiastic meeting was held yesterday week at the 
Westminster Palace Hotel in aid of Mr. Holt’s Bill, which abso- 
lutely prohibited all painful vivisection,—a meeting at which 
Miss Cobbe made a speech full of true and even remarkable 
eloquence,—-we judge by the printed form, and not by hearing it, 
—but one which would carry her, as far as we can judge, much 
farther than the absolute abolition of vivisection. Miss Cobbe’sprin- 
ciple that all animals capable of hearty affection for man should 
be treated rather in the light of the feelings thus rendered possible 
and sometimes realised, than as merely subservient to our needs 
and comforts, could hardly be consistently acted upon without 
a complete abolition of the butchers’ shops. Such principles 
might be applied to the higher brute companions of man—which 
really very often both earn and reciprocate genuine affection— 
but hardly to sheep and oxen and game, without a revolution in 
our habits which would turn Englishmen into Hindoos. We 
fear, humanity—i.e., a horror of inflicting anything like torture— 
is all we can reasonably ask towards animals in general ; and that 
the warmer moral feelings on which Miss Cobbe descants s0 
powerfully, must be reserved for the few creatures which actually 
become the objects of special human regard. 


On Wednesday Mr. Holt moved the second reading of his Bill, 
which the Government opposed, on the ground that what they 
had done last year had really removed all abuses in this country, 
and that Mr. Holt’s Bill goes too far,—as we think it does. It is 
clearly undesirable and unreasonable to prohibit the inocula- 
tion of animals with slight diseases which may prove to be 
complete protections against much more fatal diseases, yet 
that is what Mr. Holt’s Bill would have done. Mr. Holt 
and his friends, however, were quite right in saying that the 
beneficial results of last year’s Act depend, not so much on 
anything in the measure itself, as on the humanity of the Home 
Secretary for the time being, who has in effect the power to license 
pretty much what he pleases. If a friend of the Vivisectionists 
were to become Home Secretary to-morrow, the Act of last year 
would hardly be worth the paper it is printed on. That, how- 
ever, is no reason for proposing to amend it by a measure which 
obviously goes too far, and might injure the interests of the very 
creatures on whose behalf it is proposed. Mr. Holt’s “‘ Cruelty 
to Animals Bill” was rejected by 222 votes against 83. 





The Times publishes an account of an ‘electric candle,” in- 
vented by a Russian ex-officer, M. Paul Jablochkoff, now in 
Paris. ‘This gentleman uses a ‘‘candle” of some compound 
which is his secret, but into which “ kaolin,” the clay from which 
hard china is made, largely enters, and with one battery can 
produce some fifty lights. They are so powerful that it is neces- 
sary to soften the light by using opaline burners, and six of them 
gave, in the Marengo Hall, Paris, a light equal to that from one 
hundred argand gas-burners. It is believed that the light can be 
used for theatres and all other large buildings, and further im- 
provements are expected, but as yet nothing is said either of its 
cost or of the amount of trouble involved. The main fact as 
yet is that M. Jablochkoff has succeeded in dividing the electric 
light so that one battery would light fifty electric candles placed, 
say, along the Strand. That is an ominous fact for all gas com- 
panies to think over. ; 





appeal, however, the Court, including Lord Justices James, 
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> 
THE RUSSIAN ADVANCE IN ASIA. 


year friends of Turkey in England evidently think they can 

make much of the Russian advance in Asia. They are 
nearly hopeless of their case in Europe, where Englishmen see 
too much of the realities of Turkish rule, and where other 
Powers are much more directly interested ; but they think that 
if they use the word “ Asia” cabalistically, they may conjure 
up a sufficient storm of fear and hatred to evoke the war for 
which their leader, Lord Beaconsfield, is so passionately longing. 
They know that Englishmen are at once proud beyond measure 
of their country’s position as a great Asiatic Power, and unreason- 
ably nervous as to the vulnerability of their Asiatic dominion ; 
they have confidence in the depth of English ignorance 
of geography, and they remember with delight that almost all 
Asiatic experts have a preconceived dread and hatred of the 
great Power which holds all Northern Asia in itshand. They 
intend, therefore, to rouse England by appealing to her fears 
for India, by reiterating statements about possible routes to 
the Persian Gulf, and by adroitly using that wonderful word 
the “ Euphrates,” which, to Englishmen, calls up images at 
once of India, of the Desert, and of the Garden of Eden. It 
is a Scriptural word and a political one, and one to Englishmen 
gloriously indefinite, and the war party, therefore, have resolved 
to use it as a sort of newly-discovered shell, before which every 
decent person will shrink appalled. It may burst, and 
kill them all. 

It is a clever idea, and if the Anglo-Turks could but keep 
their tempers, and refrain from pointing every argument with 
an insult, and use their geographical knowledge to purpose, 
instead of talking nonsense about railways in the air, they 
might confuse the judgment of the majority until they made 
resistance to a foolish war seem unpatriotic, and so doubled 
the labours of those who nevertheless would continue to per- 
form their duty of resistance. Fortunately, however, they are 
so white-lipped with rage, and so contemptuous of any argu- 
ment not contained in that very vague phrase, the “ interests 
of our Indian Empire,” that they will provoke the British 
public into examining the question for themselves, and the 
question once examined, their influence will be gone. The 
British public, when it goes to its maps and to its measuring- 
tapes, and to open-eyed reading of Sir Henry Rawlinson’s 
arguménts, will not, of course, learn that the Russians on 
the Euphrates will be pleasant neighbours, or that Persia will 
be the stronger because its western frontier is in Russian 
hands, or that a march from the Black Sea to Bushire is 
absolutely impossible. On the contrary, it will learn that a 
Russian on the Euphrates might make himself a nuisance, that 
Persia enclosed east and west will be very weak, and that a 
march from Erzeroum to the Persian Gulf is within the limits 
of possibility to an army sufficiently provided. But then it 
will learn also, in addition to these truisms, that not one of 
them constitutes any new danger, that Russia possesses now at 
this minute all the advantages, the prospect of which frightens 
them out of their serenity. Her new base on the Black Sea, 
supposing her to get it, is not half as formidable a danger to 
India as her present one upon the Caspian. That sea is a 
Russian dock, which no other Power can even approach, 
and its southern shore, now protected by a dying Power 
of about a tenth of the strength of Turkey, is only five 
hundred miles distant from" the Persian Gulf. Persia can 
be no weaker than she is, whatever frontier may be threatened, 
nor can any Russian position deprive us of the power of coercing 
or defending Persia, if we choose. If Russia wants to fight 
Great Britain on that line, she has only to march across the 
Persian isthmus, where resistance, except from Great Britain, 
is impossible, and she is on the Gulf in full strength, resting on 
posts stretching through a splendid country to her own land- 
locked dock, the Caspian. No conceivable position which she 
can acquire in Turkey in Asia—we do not say Turkey in 
Africa—could be so dangerous to India as the one she already 
holds upon the Caspian, yet Englishmen and Anglo-Indians 
sleep quite peaceably, and are mainly interested in accumulat- 
ing profits or securing promotion. They know that Russia, 


with all her position, cannot approach the Gulf without fight- 
ing Great Britain, under the exact circumstances which a 
British Von Moltke would choose,—namely, on a shore where 
England and India could both put out their extreme strength 
without being hampered by geographical difficulties, a shore 
whither the resources of both countries could be transported 





day literally true in their widest sense, and Russia 
Kars and Erzeroum and Bayezid, and still she is 
India than she always was, and has no additional 
compelling the Government of Calcutta to waste its 
upon precautionary armaments. She remains, as before the 
one Power which, after much delay and full warning, ean 
risk extinction by attacking the British Empire in India 
by a long and inordinately dangerous land march, {he 
can do it now if she pleases, and she can do it then, and 
between then and now, there would not be one iota of differ. 
ence in herfavour. The whole story is an utter delusion, pro- 
pagated to induce Englishmen to try and arrest the natural 
and beneficial result of a just and necessary war,—namely 
the final extinction of the Osmanli caste as a governing 
power. me 

But Russia may threaten our communications? What 
communications? ‘Oh, we shall one day build a Railway 
which will pass by Erzeroum, and bring our Indian Empire 
within seven days of London.” It is pure nonsense. That we 
may one day build a mercantile railway through Turkey to con. 
nect India with the Railway system of Europe is, of course, pos 
sible, though the date may be distant; but that railway can be 
of no conceivable military advantage to Great Britain, for unless 
we take Turkish Asia ourselves—a course to which we have 
no sort of objection, except that such a possession might prove 
too burdensome—we could not send a soldier, or a horse, ora 
gun by that route, because such despatch would involve the 
consent of half the Powers of Europe to a violation of neutrality, 
Just imagine a British army going by railway from Calais 
through Constantinople to Calcutta! If it did not go by 
railway, but by sea to Scutari, it might just as well go 
through the Canal to Bombay, and there be landed, uy 
wearied and in unbroken order, just seven days later. Egypt 
is our true military route to India, not Erzeroum, and the 
alternative route is through Syria to the Euphrates—a short 
railway running from the mouth of the Orontes to the great river 
—not through Armenia, or any point whatever on the Black Sea, 
with which we have, and shall always have, from the military 
point of view, nothing whatever todo. The argument that we 
shall, even if it were true, would not justify a war, any more 
than the argument that France is growing strong justifies a 
German invasion of France ; but there is no truth in it what- 
ever, except that a hot-headed party wants to fight Russia upon 
any terms, and for any reason, or none. She must be 
“ checked,” or they. will look ridiculous, and if there is no 
other excuse, her insolence in talking so harsh a language as 
the Russian and using so offensive an alphabet will do as well 
as another. 

But Russia may take all the eastern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, and what should we do then? Just what we 
do in the Mediterranean, now that France, Austria, and Italy 
own its northern coast, with ability to form a league to drive 
us out of those waters,—that is, go about our business as 
tranquilly as may be, with a serene consciousness that nobody 
will meddle with us without grave reason, and that anybody 
who does meddle with us will get the worst of it. There is 
not a corner of the world where some great Power cannot 
“arrest our communications,” if it chooses, and if it thinks 
the interference worth a twenty years’ war and a series of 
great defeats. We could not move in the Channel, if France 
chose to stop us, till she was beaten; or enter the Mediter- 
ranean if Spain were insolent; could not pass the Sound 
without the consent of Germany, and could not trade in the 
Black Sea under menace of hostilities from Russia, Even 
if Russia were in Syria we should be as safe as we are now,— 
that is, we should be liable to fight a great war whenever 
Russia thought it worth while; and Russia is no more in Syria 
than she is at Hammerfest, and not nearly so likely to get there. 
Even if she overset the Ottoman Empire till no one could any 
longer be said to own anything in it, she could not occupy so vast 
a country as Asiatic Turkey without leaving ample time for 
England and France to decide whether their interests were 1m- 
perilled, and to act upon a coast where Russia, after six weeks of 
war, would not be able to produce a ship. The Russian army 12 
Asia Minor, without railways, without posts, without a conten 
population, would, as against Western Europe, be as badly off 
as it was in the Crimea,—would, that is, be half-exhausted by 
the mere effort to reach a battle-ground a thousand miles from 
the bases of its strength. We are ashamed to write about 
such dreams, though they are quoted by sane men as argu- 
ments for a war which would cost England and India 4 
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undred millions sterling, and leave us in a paroxysm of paci- 
a et which agbelly in Europe with an army might do 
ing he pleased. That if Russia crushes the Turkish 
—., may be compelled to occupy Egypt, we have re- 
tedly admitted ; but to fight Russia because she is crushing 
fe whether in Europe or Asia, is to waste our strength on 
pehalf of a State which, but for Tory imbecility, we should 
be now aiding Russia to redistribute, to the general benefit of 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERALS. 
IR JOHN LUBBOCK, and the miscalled leaders of Oppo- 
sition—call them rather obstructors of Opposition—who 
are giving him their support, are making a fatal mistake in 
moving the “ Previous question,” by way of shelving Mr. Glad- 
stone’s motion for next Monday in relation to Eastern affairs. 
The truth is that they have mistaken pusillanimity for prudence, 
and a craven fear of incurring unpopularity by laying down a 
licy for the future which would favour the great enterprise 
of Russia, for a magnanimous support of political rivals. Yet 
there is nothing at all in any one of Mr. Gladstone's resolu- 
tions to embarrass the Government, unless it is bent on plung- 
ing us, sooner or later, into a war for the protection of Turkey. 
And if it is bent on so disastrous a course, Liberal leaders of any 
courage and capacity would be eager to risk the danger—if a 
danger it be—of unpopularity, and to welcome the bitterest 
reproaches of narrow and short-sighted patriots, rather than 
. not speak out and speak plainly as to the consequences of 
so mad a crusade, in so evil a cause. For months back the 
leaders of Opposition have carefully emulated the shilly- 
shally of the Government. But now they are even surpassing 
them. Every week the policy of the Government becomes more 
coherent, the anti-Russian spirit waxes, and the anti-Turkish 
spirit wanes. But as the danger grows, the spirit of the 
Opposition dwindles. And now, when, if Lord Hartington 
had had the heart of a true leader, he might have united 
all the conviction and energy of his party in defence of a 
policy more sincerely and profoundly Liberal than any policy 
which has been open to that party since Mr. Gladstone first 
led the House of Commons, he shrinks back into the ignoble 
frigidity natural to a temperament which never accounts any 
policy important enough to deserve a risk or justify a sacrifice. 
It was not thus that the Opposition of fifty years ago advocated 
the cause of Russia, and condemned those counsellors of 
George IV. who advised the King to describe the battle of 
Navarino as an “untoward event.” The Lord Holland of 
that day discerned more clearly what was needful for the peace 
of Europe than the Lord Granville and Lord Hartington of 
this day. As the popular cause has gained in followers it has lost 
in leaders, and now, with a great issue before us, we find no one 
amongst the avowed chiefs,—no one but Mr. Gladstone, who 
has resigned to less worthy successors the right to lead us,— 
to speak the thoughts of the Liberals, and to tell the nation 
how impossible it is that England can gain in the end by 
lending her countenance to an effete dynasty and to the 
supremacy of an exhausted and emasculated caste. 
We are aware that Sir John Lubbock and his official friends 
may try to represent the shelving motion he is to propose 
as, on the whole, friendly to Mr, Gladstone’s purpose,—as one 
tending to prevent its being formally disapproved, rather than as 
one tending to its defeat. But that is the sort of plea which 
will deceive no one, hardly even themselves. Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolutions are too long and complicated, but their drift is 
very simple. They say in effect that the Turks have lost all 
claim to our help, and that our endeavour in relation to the 
Christian provinces of Turkey, ought now to be to get Europe 
to return to the policy pursued in 1826 and 1827 in relation 
to Greece,—Greece which was before that period only one of 
the Christian provinces of Turkey, and by the policy of Europe 
was then set free from the Turkish yoke. Now, if the front 
Opposition Bench are really unfavourable to such a policy, they 
must have changed very much for the worse in the last few 
weeks, But if they are favourable to it, what can be the 
meaning of doing all in their power to assure the country that 
it may safely leave itself in Lord Derby’s hands, confident that 
if the interests of the Empire require the adoption of a policy 
similar to that of Mr. Gladstone, Lord Derby will certainly 
adopt it? If any of the Liberal chiefs entertains that 
idea, we can only say that it does exceedingly little credit 
to his good-sense. The obvious facts of the case pro- 
claim in the plainest possible terms that if the country 


sion of the Ottoman Porte, nay, does not wish to see 
that vile yoke rivetted afresh upon the Christian provinces 
by the help of the British power, it has no time to lose in 
making its feelings known to the Government, in a form as un- 
mistakable and emphatic as possible. To say to Lord Derby 
what the calm acceptance of the “ previous question ” by the 
country would say,—‘Go on judging for yourself, and what- 
ever you decide we shall be quite ready to accept in faith,— 
would be sheer imbecility in any one who did not desire to see 
the Russian policy hampered by every means in the power of 
the British Government, and probably enough Turkish policy 
buttressed by English aid and money. 

For what are the facts of the case? The Queen has, 
it is true, just issued a proclamation of neutrality in 
relation to the war now begun, but even that proclama- 
tion is, as the pro-Turkish English journals have been 
very careful to show us, distinguished from the similar 
proclamation of neutrality issued in 1870 by a very signifi- 
cant omission. In the proclamation of 1870 was contained a 
clause in which the Government declared in the strongest 
possible terms its purpose not to side with either combatant. 
That clause (a part of Clause 5) is omitted in this proclamation, 
a very impressive hint, of course, that the Government has not 
decided, except for the present moment, to remain neutral 
between the hostile States. And if there be any question of 
interference at all, no one, we suppose, will venture to say 
that the interference is likely to be indifferently on either side, 
according to the turn which circumstances may take as events 
develope. The policy of the Government has changed 
steadily within the last eight months, but it has changed 
in but one direction. The policy of September is a thing 
of the past; nay, the policy accepted at the Conference 
is a thing of the past, and has been succeeded by a policy 
as different from it as the British policy of 1853-4 was 
different from the British policy of 1826-7, Lord Derby, 
who in September was dictating the most peremptory and 
severe demands to Turkey,—who even in January was demand- 
ing guarantees from her which he could not get, and temporarily 
withdrawing his Ambassador,—was last week apologising 
for Turkey, on the ground that she had always been convinced 
that no concessions of hers would in any case satisfy Russia, 
and was declaring his own personal conviction that whatever 
guarantees for the future Turkey might have conceded, 
Russia would immediately have rejected, simply because 
Turkey was prepared to concede them. Again, Mr. Hardy, who 
in February, though prepared to say that coercion was then 
unjastifiable, and that it would be an unwarrantable 
blunder then to tear up the Treaty of 1856, was most 
careful in his reserves as to what it might be right to do in 
future, was ten days ago blustering about British interests as 
the be-all and end-all of our true diplomatic aim, in a way that 
made every reasonable man shudder for the vulgarity and selfish- 
ness of English statecraft. Worst of all, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who in February had been so emphatic in his eulogy on Lord 
Salisbury and his policy at the Conference,—Lord Salisbury, 
who told us that the only leverage we had against the obsti- 
nacy of Turkey was the fear of Russia,—descants now on the 
responsibility of Russia for the failure of the Conference, 





alleging that by her martial preparations she irritated the 
self-love and evoked the sensitive pride of the Ottoman 
Porte. Every change, then, that we can note in the attitude 
of our Government is a change in one direction,—a change 
hostile to Russia and favourable to Turkey,—a change in the 
direction of reproaching Russia, and of apology to Turkey,—a 
change towards suspiciousness to the Northern Power, and 
towards sympathy with the Oriental Power. Now, as the mis- 
called leaders of the Liberal party perfectly well know that this 
is so, what folly can be greater than to do all in their power 








wishes to see any part of Turkey liberated from the oppres- 





to induce the country to acquiesce in this change, unless indeed 
they approve it, and wish to see it steadily progressing ? They 
know, as every one knows, that a Government which cannot 
even restrain its tongue while negotiations are still going on, 
whose suspiciousness endangers its neutrality before any army 
is in motion, is not likely to show the highest self-restraint 
and reserve when war is actually proceeding, and when news 
comes perhaps of victories won and changes actually im- 
minent which were formerly the mere possibilities of the 
future. To trust absolutely any Foreign Secretary who could 
speak as Lord Derby spoke on Tuesday week, for keeping us 
out of a quarrel with Russia and dangerous entanglements 
with Turkey, is to display either the weakness and credulous- 
ness of an almost childish imbecility, or the pro-Turkish sym- 
pathies and anti-Russian antipathies of the Tory party and 
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Press. If ever the country is to speak out so as to save us 
against this danger, it must be now. Three months ago would 
have been far safer, but now at last the limit is reached at 
which it would be simply criminal for those to acquiesce in the 
drifting policy who do not also approve of it. If the country is 
not to speak now, it might just as well “for ever hold its peace.” 

When, in 1829, Lord Palmerston fought in the House of 
Commons for the independence of Greece, the situation was as 
like that of the present day as it is possible for a situation 
preceding our's by half a century of rapid development to be. 
The Ozar Nicholas, who had not long previously mounted the 
throne, had not then shown himself to be the unscrupulous and 
ambitious monarch he displayed himself in 1853. But the Czar 
was in many respects more formidable then than his son is now. 
First of all, there was no great German Power to restrain him, 
as there is now,—a consideration of the first importance. More- 
over, the Czar was a young man of ambitious character, while 
the present ruler of Russia is a middle-aged man of much ex- 
perience in misfortune. Further, both Italy and Greece had 
then to be made, whereas both Italy and Greece are now king- 
doms capable of acting as respectable counterpoises to the 
Pan-Slavonic propaganda. All the considerations which make 
Russian conquest seem dangerous now were present in far 
greater force then. Yet then Lord Palmerston boldly pressed 
that same duty of acting with Russia, to restrain and regulate 
her, which Mr. Gladstone advocates now. The late Sir Henry 
Bulwer (Lord Dalling) evidently had his doubts as to Lord 
Palmerston’s prudence, and in his “Life” of his friend com- 
ments not very approvingly on his courage in taking this 
course, reporting his characteristic remark that “ England 
is strong enough to brave consequences,” with the criticism 
that that is “a theory which has its inconveniences as well 
as its advantages.” Yet we can all see now that Lord Palmer- 
ston was right,—that if he had not done all in his power to 
get Greece established and strengthened, the South-East of 
Europe now would be in far worse peril than it actually is ; 
and that if Greece had been made stronger still, if Thessaly 
and Epirus had been given to her as well as the Morea and 
Greek Rumelia, we should be in a far better position now for 
the solution of our present Eastern Question. Liberals who 
can see this, and yet shrink from accepting Mr. Gladstone’s 
resolutions, deserve to be accounted, so far as regards their 
foreign policy, little better than Tories, and that is the position 
which Lord Hartington and his colleagues seem anxious to earn 
for the front Liberal bench. If the policy of 1826-9 had been 
carried further than it was, Greece might have been a second 
Piedmont in 1854, and a second Italy at the present time ; 
and if the policy of 1826-9 bo followed now, and followed 
out to its proper consequences, we shall in all probability 
avert many further imbroglios, which Lord Derby is doing his 
best to prepare for future Foreign Ministers and future Par- 
liaments of Great Britain. If Lord Hartington and his col- 
leagues persist in their intention to support Sir John Lubbock, 
we can only say that the best chance for the Liberal party is 
to rid itself of the dead weight of leaders who cannot lead, 
and replace Mr. Gladstone, whether he will or no, in the old 
position which he ought never to have deserted. These are 
not the times in which we can afford to be led by men without 
bold hearts and clear heads. 





THE REFORM OF CONVOCATION. 


HERE is one difficulty abcut the Reform of Convocation 


which every one who studies the subject must feel to be 
formidable, and that is that the only body which can really 
set about obtaining that reform with any effect,—the existing 
Convocation,—becomes conscious of its own most pressing 
needs about a dozen or a score of years too late for effectual 
action. To read a debate in Convocation about the reform of 
Convocation, is like hearing an absent man slowly bethink 
himself that he must be at the railway about a couple of hours 
after the last train has started which can possibly take him to 
his destination. Convocation is a very learned body, but it 
debates as if it had as much time before it for every desirable 
change as Nature is supposed, on the Darwinian theory, to devote 
to the modification of a species,—say, a few thousand years to 
the development of a toe into a hoof, and a few thousand 
more to the perfecting of the apparatus for swift motion. In 
the Convocation of Canterbury there were two debates,—one 
in the Upper, and one (or perhaps we should say two) in the 
Lower House, on such a reform of Convocation as might fit 
it really to represent the Church of England. The Upper House 
devoted themselves to the changes, neither few nor small, needed 





to render the existing Houses a respectable representation sina tative of 
existing Clergy; the Lower House devoted themesdoes eee 
still more urgent need of securing in some manner the 
operation of the Laity. But in neither debate was there = 
real sense of the urgency of the position, of the need of 7 
soon a Church body which represents the Church, if 
thing is to be done to stave off the chaos and confuiien a 
the ecclesiastical present, and avert the judgment which falls on 
unready institutions when a great crisis comes and finds them 
wanting. Everywhere we hear of strife and dissatisfaction of 
Ritualists who repudiate the only living voice there is, the 
living voice of the Judge of Arches and the Privy Council, and 
of Clergy who invoke the living voice of the Church to super. 
sede the historic lore of the Judges. But no living voiea ig 
audible, for the Convocation, as it is, represents or misrepresents 
only the higher ranks of the Clergy, containing, as it does, an 
almost fortuitous concourse of Proctors and Deans, while the 
Laity are not heard at all. And yet every proposal to amend 
this state of things is discussed with all that air of learni 
and abstract frigidity with which you would discuss the p 
ecclesiastical policy of the twentieth or twenty-first century 
or the best course of action for the generation which may first 
find itself without a supply of coal. 

Then, again, consider the cautious and tentative prudence of 
those clergy who think— justly, but with almost the lotus-eater’s 
dim and far-off sense of the significance of what they are 
urging,—that the aid of the Laity is essential to them, if they 
want to get any effective control over the management of 
ecclesiastical affairs in Parliament. First, Canon Miller 
moved a very safe general resolution, ultimately carried, and 
carried unanimously,—* That it is most desirable that this 
Convocation, without any disturbance of its ancient Constitu- 
tion, should provide for consultation with some representative 
body of the laity.” The unanimity with which that resolu- 
tion was carried was obtained by the clause repudiating the 
notion of any constitutional change. In other words, the con- 
sulting body of laity suggested in it would have no rights at 
all, would not, in point of fact, be a constitutional power at 
all, but would simply be requested to advise, without having 
the least security that its advice would be taken. At the 
sitting following that at which this very safe resolution was 
adopted, Lord Alwyne Compton ventured to try a step in 
advance, and moved, “ That in the opinion of this House, it 
would be for the advantage of the Church that a provincial 
House of laymen should be formed, to be convened from 
time to time by the Archbishop, and to be in close 
communication with the Synod, who shall always he 
consulted before application is made to the Orown 
or to Parliament, to give legal effect to any act of 
the Synod; the laymen to be elected by the lay members of 
each diocese in diocesan conference ; and the House of the 
laymen to bring before the provincial Synod any matters ecele- 
siastical in their judgment requiring consideration, by means 
of petition to his Grace the President.” The advance made 
in this resolution on the previous one is only in this,—that it 
affirms the wisdom of always consulting the new lay body 
before recommending any change to the legislative power. It 
does not propose to give the new lay body any sort of consti- 
tutional position, and it is evident, from the speech of the 
mover, Lord Alwyne Compton, that nothing could well be more 
restricted than his ideas as to the suffrage upon which his 
Grace the Archbishop should be advised to build up,—at his 
own discretion, apparently,—this new consultative assembly :— 


“The first difficulty is, where are their constituencies to be found? 
We cannot take all baptised persons, or even the whole body of com- 
municants, fer the task of merely making a list of the communicants 
is too great to contemplate, and practically impossible. But a former 
Committee of this House did recommend a constituent body, which 
exists in almost every diocese,—the parochial councils of communicants, 
from which bodies the lay members of ruridecanal conferences were 
selected. Now, ruridecanal conferences exist in most dioceses. I wish 
they existed in all, and possibly, if the House accepts my proposal, 
they will be found in every diocese. After the ruridecanal conferences 
there is a diocosan conference, in which Members of Parliament, the 
mayors of towns, and other influential laymen, being Churchmen, are 
to be found. These diocesan conferences would be the constituents 
who would elect the members of the House of laymen, The persons 
who would come up to Westminster would for obvious and very good 
reasons be to a large extent Peers and M.P.’s, and I anticipate that this 
new House will be a body of Churchmen consisting almost entirely of 
Members of both Houses of Parliament. It may be asked, If you are 
going to have such a House, why not propose a Committee of both 
Houses of Parliament at once; but who are we toask? Are we going 
to ask for a Committee of the House of Commons? It has been donein 
times gone by, but it would be very awkward to do so now. But an 
elected body will be very strong, and have greater influence on the 
general opinion of the country; and as this House has agreed to the 
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ouse, I hope no one will o m 
principle of ro abowing pie ote vases 4 carrying oat the idea.” 
ean that this is the language of an active reformer, and 
the grotesqueness of the situation strikes one at once. The 
mover is in search of lay body which should give a great 
tative weight to any resolves Convocation may adopt. 
— ted by the weedi f 
And he suggests a body selected by the weeding process o a 
double election out of “the parochial councils of communicants, 
and which he expects to consist chiefly, if not altogether, . of 
MP.’s and Peers.” Now, can Lord Alwyne Compton realise 
for a moment what is needed to give influence in Parlia- 
ment to the vote of a lay House of this kind as a constituent 
element of a Church body? Could any practical politician 
rate the scorn with which the House of Oommons would 
accept the suggestion that such a House as this could be re- 
ed as the true representative of the laity of the Church ? 
In the first place, the limitation of the ultimate electors to 
Communicants is utterly indefensible, and even absurd. 
Does the Church exist for the sake of communicants, or 
for the sake of all her people? Is it not the very 
people who, for some inward reason of their own, are not 
communicants, whose representations as to the defects and 
needs of their Church most need attention? Say that Con- 
yocation is debating the Rubrics, and suppose that it is the 
Rubrics in relation to the Communion Service which prevent no 
small number of the people from becoming communicants. 
Can anything be more monstrous than that these should be the 
very persons not represented in any way in the consultative 
Lay body ? Or say that the discussion turns on the need of a 
new Order of preachers, and the inefficiency of preaching as it 
is at present practised in the Church. Can anything be more 
ridiculous than the exclusion of all representatives of those 
who, ex hypothesi, must be assumed to have found the preaching 
most defective, since it has never yet persuaded them to avail 
themselves of the most characteristic of Christian rites? We 
take it that if the suggestion of Lord Alwyne Compton’s speech 
were carried out, we should get a Lay body consisting of that 
hybrid class which may be described as ecclesiastically-minded 
laymen,—in other words, laymen who are neither suffi- 
ciently theologians to take a deep interest in the ultimate 
religious meaning of the Church’s rites, nor sufficiently in 
sympathy with the people to represent truly popular feelings 
and popular wishes ;—the sort of laymen who would enter at 
once into Dr. Fraser’s [not Bishop Fraser’s] profound objec- 
tion, that in Convocation there is a Domus Superior and a 
Domus Inferior, but if this new House were created, there 
would be no name ready for it. 

We fear that Convocation is only beginning to conceive what 
lies before it, if the Church’s “ living voice” is ever really to 
be heard again,—is only beginning to conceive it in the way 
in which a sleeper sometimes dwells in his dreams on the 
shadow of a coming burden of responsibility. Let us assure 
Convocation that to give its lay advisers any authority which 
Parliament will really respect,—respect, that is,not because the 
advice seems intrinsically reasonable, but because it comes from 
a body really representing the laity,—it will never do to pro- 
vide machinery carefully adapted beforehand to get together a 
few ecclesiastical Peers and M.P.’s, selected after a rather com- 
plex method from a body of communicants. If Parliament is 
to give any weight at all to the recommendations of a Church 
body, it must be, like the bodies constituted in some of our 
colonies under Acts of the Colonial Legislatures, a body really 
representing the people who attend the Church and the people 
who support the Church by their contributions,—not one re- 
presenting a select spiritual few who, though they are doubtless 
the most deeply attached to. the Church, yet for that very 
reason are less likely than others to see what is amiss in her 
policy and her administration. Convocation is beginning to 
be haunted in its dreams by the right sort of fancies, but it 
re not yet begun to attack the problem with which it has to 





THE PRICE OF BREAD. 

_ first bad consequence of war, a rise in the price of 

k_ Bread, has already fallen upon this country ; but its effect 
will not, we believe, be so serious as some of our contempo- 
raries expect. Wheat and flour have risen, speaking broadly, 
twenty-five per cent., and as we import, in round numbers, 
about £1,000,000 worth a week of those articles, the war would 
appear at first sight to inflict on the United Kingdom a fine of 
£36,000 a day—money absolutely lost to the country and 


certain because of the first specialty of the corn trade,—that 
while prices in that trade fluctuate as violently as in any other, 
so violently indeed as to give rise to a foo deal of heavy 
gambling, supplies do not fluctuate to anything like the same 
extent. The people will have about the same quantity of corn 
and flour, whatever their price, and a “rise” is not marked, 
as it is in every other case, by a decreased demand. The 
people could no doubt, if they were hardly pressed, save a con- 
siderable per-centage on their consumption by new arrange- 
ments as to the use of meat, by more care in eating up frag- 
ments, by co-operative bakeries, and by suspending their pre- 
judice in favour of white bread and against bread baked with 
the bran in it—that prejudice, which is utterly unreason- 
able, adds ten per cent. to the cost of bread—but until 
very hardly pressed, pressed as they were in the old Revo- 
lutionary War, they will make no changes, and will 
put up with anything rather than go without their 
usual supplies of bread of the accustomed kinds. The 
quantity imported, therefore, will remain almost the 
same, and the whole increase of price would appear, at 
first sight, to be lost to the community. The positive 
loss sustained is, however, very much less than the nominal, In 
the first place, a severe rise in price like that which has taken 
place during this April is not likely to last for twelve months. 
The United Kingdom does not depend for its food, to any im- 
portant extent, upon any one kingdom, or even any one con- 
tinent. Neither the Russian supply, nor the. Roumanian 
supply, which is nearly as large, will make, except for the few 
weeks necessary to readjust arrangements, any serious difference 
to the market. If Odessa is closed and the Roumanian stocks 
are sold to the Russian armies, there will be an increased de- 
mand upon the farmers of the American West and the 
peasants of Northern India, and the supplies will again 
come forward with the utmost regularity, the only sub- 
stantial difficulty being transit, which is mainly a dif- 
ficulty of expense, removable by the increase of a very 
few shillings—abcut 5s., we believe, at the outside—on the 
price per quarter. The Americans are always talking of the 
difficulty of “ forwarding” their crops, but with an extra 
crown per quarter in full sight, they always do forward them 
somehow ; and the same remark is true, though to a less extent, 
of the Indian grain exporters, who ought, this year, if they 
have capital enough, to make fortur2s. So vast are the fields 
now tapped by the importers, that it is doubtful whether, if 
Northern India had only double instead of single lines of rail- 
way—an improvement which ought to be the basis of the 
new contract between the State and the Railway Companies, 
to be arranged in 1880—even an American war would 
raise the price of corn to an unendurable figure,—whether, 
granted an average harvest at home, we could be seriously 
injured, injured sufficiently to provoke bread riots, while the 
sea was open to our grain trade. The loss of the freedom of 
the seas would, of course, produce for a year acute misery, 
placing the country, so to speak, in the position of a besieged 
city ; but that is a far-distant speculation, into which it would 
be unprofitable to enter. We shall not have much left worth 
living for if the seas are shut. As matters stand at present, 
unless there should be a prospect of a bad harvest in three 
continents—in Great Britain, in the American West, and in 
Northern India,—prices, though high, cannot be forced up to any 
dangerous level. F'ree-trade has rescued us from the terrible 
dangers which forty years ago accompanied dear bread, and made 
Sir James Graham, one of the hardest men who ever lived, declare 
that the position of a Home Secretary with the Corn Laws un- 
repealed was unendurable. The evil is a temporary one at 
worst, and even as a temporary evil has mitigations. The 
upper and middle classes scarcely feel the rise in the price of 
grain at all, or feel it many of them asarelief. Rents are safer 
and all connected with grain production richer, while citizens 
are scarcely moved. Bread is the one grand necessary which is 
cheaper than of old. What with its diminished price, and the 
increase in the national wealth, which has altered perceptibly 
the whole scale of thinking about expenditures, and the great 
rise in most other articles of food, especially meat, butter, 
milk, and fresh vegetables, the baker’s bill is now the least 
important item in household economy, and the “ respectables x 
down to classes with very modest means feel the increased 
price of corn chiefly in the increased amount of poor-rate, the 
expenditure on relief rising of course in almost exact pro- 
portion to the price of flour. Among the poor, and 
especially the very poor who still maintain themselves, the effect 
is, of course, very much more serious. The position of an 





wonsferred to foreigners, This conclusion seems the more 





agricultural labourer or an unskilled artisan—the man who, 
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like a hodman, for instance, is really a skilled artisan’s 
servant—with bread at a shilling a loaf, and no war expenditure 
to create a fictitious prosperity, is one to make a philanthropist 
sigh and a statesman almost despair, but still he does to an 
immense extent meet the pressure by readjustment. The ex- 
penditure on liquor is not waste, as far as the contentment of 
the people is concerned, but it is waste as far as the national 
resources are concerned, and it is in this expenditure on liquor 
that the average poor man, who is not a drunkard at all, but 
likes a glass as an enjoyment, commences his retrenchments. 
In an expenditure of £160,000,000 a year on alcohol there is 
a large margin for savings, which, though no doubt they annoy 
the sufferers, certainly do not deplete in any way the national 
reservoir of strength, and which are not only made at once, 
but made in an immense majority of cases with a patience and 
almost good-humour which raises any observer's permanent 
estimate of the English character. 

The great importance and noteworthiness of any rise in the 
price of bread under our present arrangements arises almost 
entirely from two facts,—that it falls with such dispropor- 
tionate severity upon the very poor, and that it is so exception- 
ally perceptible to everybody. The poor have a traditionary 
idea of the price of bread, and are worried by their wives, 
who find the household allowance suddenly insufficient to pro- 
vide the daily meals. The placards with “ Bread risen again” 
frighten them as taxes do not do, raise visions of the workhouse 
in their minds, and rouse that feeling of dread of the future 
which excites men even more than present and therefore 
endurable hardship. The price of bread, within reasonable 
limits, does not matter much to anybody with more than two 
pounds a week. If he keeps servants, he can afford a small 
addition to the cost of their food ; and if he does not, he has 
practically very little additional to pay. To the man, how- 
ever, with less than a pound a week, the price of bread is the 
thing most important in this world. His main expenditure is 
on loaves, and he cannot decrease their number without posi- 
tive danger to health, or a discomfort and sense of personal priva- 
tion such as the rich can hardly estimate. A time of dear bread 
is therefore always more or less a time of discontent, of complaint, 
and of the political agitation which discontent and querulousness 
are sure sooner or later to evolve. If the price of corn rose 
to eighty shillings, which is most improbable, we should not 
indeed have bread riots throughout the country, as of old, 
but we should have a temper of the public mind widely dif- 
ferent from that which has prevailed for the past four years. 
If Tories knew their own interests, they would not exult in the 
present rise quite so sincerely as their squirearchical proclivi- 
ties now induce them to do, and would press on their Govern- 
ment efforts for facilitating the transit and import of grain to 
which, as at present advised, they would lend very unwilling 
ears. There are no restrictions remaining to be abolished, 
but there are facilities to be given in the way of bargains with 
Railways when the Passenger Duty is abolished, of rearrange- 
ments of port dues, and of provisions for Railway transport in 
India, which would most seriously assist to keep the prices of 
bread tolerably level. At present, a European commotion, 
though it inflicts no hardship on the well-to-do classes, and 
ean be borne by the poor through a certain sacrifice of com- 
fort, presses on cottagers very much as a two-shilling income- 
tax would press upon the taxpayers. 





THE CEYLON CHAPLAINCIES. 


E debate on the Ceylon Chaplaincies, which occupied a 

part of Tuesday evening, is interesting rather from its 
relation to the general theory of religious establishments, than 
from its practical moment. When Mr. McArthur asked the 
House of Commons to declare that the payment of annual 
subsidies to the Anglican and Presbyterian Churches out of a 
revenue mainly contributed by Buddhists, Hindoos, or Mahom- 
medans, “inflicts great injustice and occasions serious discon- 
tent,” he plainly went beyond the strict facts of the case. The 
present ecclesiastical arrangements in Ceylon do inflict some 
small injustice, and they occasion a trifling discontent. There 
is nothing to show that anything more than this can be 
maintained with truth. Buddhists and Mahommedans do not 
like being taxed for the support of religions which they do not 
believe any more than English Dissenters. They are so taxed in 
Ceylon, and they would naturally like to see the burden removed. 
But then,the burden is very small, amounting, Mr. Lowther says, 
to about a farthing a head ; and as the Liberation Society has not 
yetibegun active work among the Cingalese, they are seldom acute 
enough to distinguish between this particular halfpenny and 





the others which the Government extracts from them, It 


would have been difficult to have called up much enthusiasm 
in their behalf, even if Mr. McArthur’s proposal had been intro. 
duced as a Government Bill, and this difficulty is not lessened 
by the circumstance that while the Conservatives are in 
there is net the remotest chance of these payments being dig. 
continued. 

Neither side can be complimented on their management of 
the discussion on Tuesday. Mr. McArthur made a wholl 
unnecessary and inappropriate attack upon Bishop Cop 4 
described his attempt to make Episcopal clergymen subj 
to Episcopal authority as an arrogant pretension, and en 
by saying that during the short time the Bishop had 
been in the island “he had done more to degrade the 
English creed in the eyes of the Natives than the life 
labours of the inoffensive pastors he persecuted had done to 
render it honourable.” In that case, the lifelong labours of 
the pastors must have been as inoffensive as their characters, 
The natives of Ceylon must be in a very singular mental con. 
dition, if the spectacle of a Bishop trying to maintain his 
jurisdiction over the clergy professedly subject to him can 
have so extraordinary an effect on them. Mr. Lowther wag 
audacious enough to accept the parallel between the Irish 
Church and the Ceylon Chaplaincies set up by the supporters 
of the motion, and to rest his defence of the action of the 
Government in maintaining the subsidy on the fact that 
Parliament had changed its mind, and would now deal with 
Ireland on very different principles from those on which 
we acted in 1869. Bishop Ooplestone’s deeds or misdeeds 
have nothing to do with the question; and to com 
the Ecclesiastical position of Ceylon with that of Ire. 
land before Disestablishment, is to paint the grievances of 
the Natives a great deal worse than they really are. Indeed, 
the circumstances of the case need only be a little different 
for there to be no grievance at all. If the Ecclesiastical 
Establishments in Ceylon were wholly what they are in part, 
a provision for the spiritual wants of the Government servants, 
Sir George Campbell’s parallel with a staff of doctors would be 
perfectly accurate. The provision of chaplains for soldiers, or 
prisoners, or any other class of persons who are completely 
under the control of the Government and have to live where 
they are ordered to live, has nothing to do with a religious 
Establishment. It is simply a matter of convenience and 
arrangement. The Civil Servants of the Government in India 
or Ceylon stand in very much the same position in this respect 
as the Army. They are sent to this station or that at the 
pleasure of their employers, and in stations in which they 
constitute nearly the whole population they can only obtain 
the services of a chaplain by paying one themselves or by 
having one given them by the Government. The Government 
know nothing of religious creeds in its selection of such chap- 
lains; it only asks to what religious creed its servants belong. 
If the great majority of the Government servants, and conse- 
quently of the Government chaplains, belong to the Church 
of England, it is convenient that they should have a bishop 
attached to them. This is an expense, no doubt, which does 
not arise when Presbyterian chaplains are employed, but this 
is merely tantamount to saying that Episcopacy is a more 
costly form of religion than Presbyterianism. In so far, 
therefore, as the Ceylon Chaplains are chaplains, strictly 
so called, their maintenance is quite properly ch 
upon the revenues of the island. It is an item in the 
general expenditure of the Government, and like other 
items, must be paid out of the taxes. The case is changed, 
however, if the Chaplains, instead of being maintained for the 
benefit of Government servants, are maintained for the spiri- 
tual improvement of the white population not serving under 
Government. They then possess all the characteristics of an 
Established Church, and the propriety of retaining or abolish- 
ing them must be judged by the same considerations as apply 
to other Established Churches. The first of these considera- 
tions, of course, is whether they render any practical service 
to the community, or any service which would not be 
equally well rendered if they ceased to be supported by 
the State. The second is whether, given that a service of 
one of these kinds is rendered, the good done by the money is 
counterbalanced by the evil attendant on the mode in which 
the money is raised. As regards the first point, it is probable 
that the whole population of Ceylon is in some degree the better 
for the ministrations of the Chaplains. If they were with- 
drawn, a considerable part of the white population would 
dispense with all external observances of devotion, and 
community does, we believe, suffer when no visible deference 
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is paid to religion. It does not follow, however, that the 
Chaplains would be withdrawn, if they were no longer main- 
tained out of the revenues of the island. Granting even 
that the white population would pay nothing towards 
their support, the great religious Societies at home would 
probably come to the rescue. The Propagation Society, in 
icular, is specially charged with the duty of ministering to 
the religious wants of English plantations abroad, and it would 
keep more strictly within the original lines of its foundation 
by contributing towards the pastoral care of English settlers 
in Ceylon than by engaging in more directly missionary 
efforts. The wealth of the Church of England, or rather, of 
individual members of the Church of England, is sufficient to 
make an additional burden of £14,000 a year a very light 
matter. The Bishopric of Colombo would undoubtedly be 
maintained ; for the Church of England, if she has not been 
specially elastic as regards creating new bishoprics, has been 
equally rigid in maintaining the bishoprics that are in 
existence, and an energetic Bishop would not be long 
before he managed to surround himself with the necessary 
clergy. Still it is best, in dealing with questions of this kind, 
to face the most despondent view that can be taken of the 
future, and we will therefore assume that the withdrawal of 
the Chaplains’ salaries will be the same thing as the with- 
drawal of their services, and that neither in Ceylon nor at 
home will any money be forthcoming for replacing them. It 
is conceded that the whole population will suffer by the loss ; 
where will be the gain, or will there be any gain? On the 
whole, we think there will be. We have to do in Ceylon with 
a very large native population, and it is at least possible 
that the result of charging this native majority with 
the cost of the spiritual custodianship of the Euro- 
pean minority will be to degrade Christianity in Cinga- 
lese eyes. The severely practical Churchman whose 
thoughts are entirely occupied with what he grandiloquently 
calls “ Church finance”-—meaning the methods by which he 
succeeds in extracting money for Church purposes from more 
or less unwilling hands—is not disturbed by this reflection. 
“Thy money perish with thee” is not an expletive much in 
favour with established Churches. But to those whose zeal 
for religious establishments is tempered with discretion, it may 
well appear doubtful whether the effect upon some millions of 
Buddhists, Mahommedans, and Hindoos of being compelled 
to contribute their farthings towards that spiritual superin- 
tendence for which their white masters will not pay 
out of their own pockets, is not at least as damaging 
to Christianity as any consequences that can accrue to 
these same whites from losing those spiritual goods 
to which they have not yet learned to attach a money 
value. 








“ CLARK v. CLARK.” 

IR RICHARD MALINS has created some amusement this 
week by the apparent innocence of his remarks upon the case 

of “‘ Clark v. Clark.” It appears from his judgment that in 1872 a 
Mrs, George, a widow of about nine months’ standing, who had 
been left by her husband, a solicitor, in possession of seven 
children, a pleasant house, and a settlement of nearly £500 a year, 
advertised for a husband in the Matrimonial News. Her reason 
for advertising does not appear in the reports, but we may rea- 
sonably suppose that Mrs. George fancied her seven children 
would prove such an objection with most suitors, that if she 
wished to attract a second husband she had better go 
far-a-field. However that may have been, Mr. Clark, a 
person with ‘property in America” of a somewhat unreal 
kind, a widower with four children, answered the adver- 
tisement, and was accepted without inquiry, or rather, in spite 
of the advice of the widow’s family that she should inquire 
further. Mrs. George, however, though determined to be re- 
married, was not quite lost to all considerations of worldly pru- 
dence, and insisted, as she alleges and the Court believed, that 
the control of her income should remain with herself. A deed 
was accordingly drawn up, under Mr. Clark’s instructions, 
by a solicitor who was also her trustee, vesting the life- 
estate first of all in herself, that is, leaving to her its 
separate control. The solicitor, however—upon what instructions, 
or from what motive, is not known—introduced into the deed an 
interlineation, vesting the first life-estate in Mr. Clark, and the 
deed thus radically changed was not placed before Mrs. George 
until the morning of the wedding-day. It was then read to her 


legal language or preoccupation of mind, or both, failed, as she 
states in her evidence, to understand how completely its character 
had been changed, and was married in ignorance that she hadsigned 
away all control of her life-income. She does not, indeed, appear 
to have discovered or repented the fact for some years; but 
husband and wife, as was natural under the circumstances, ulti- 
mately differed, and Mrs. Clark appealed to the Court of Chancery 
to declare that she was entitled to the first life-estate in her 
income,—that is, in fact, that it belonged to herself and not to her 
new husband. It was argued, of course, that the settlement having 
been read to her before marriage could not be upset, but the Vice- 
Chancellor held that it could, for as it had been executed under 
Mr. Clark's instructions, he was the agent who undertook to 
have a proper settlement prepared, and this settlement was not 
a proper one,—that is, one which the Court, if consulted, would 
have sanctioned. The Court had power in such cases to alter a 
settlement, as was evident from the decision in ‘‘ Corley v. Lord 
Stafford,” and he directed this to be done, in such a manner as to 
give Mrs. Clarke the first life-estate in the income, thus re- 
investing her with the rights which she had so foolishly for- 
feited. He further marked his opinion of Mr. Clark’s conduct 
and that of the solicitor by burdening them with all the costs 
they had ineurred in the case, and took occasion to declare for 
general behoof that he had never before heard of the Matrimonial 
News, and that he considered such a paper ought to be put down 
as a public nuisance. 

The Vice-Chancellor’s ignorance was, we imagine, assumed, in 
order to give force to his condemnation, and his censure on the 
Matrimonial News was, perhaps, misdirected. ‘The evil involved 
in the practice of advertising for wives and husbands consists 
in the practice of so advertising, and not in the concen- 
tration of such advertisements in one particular newspaper, 
the proprietor of which can, if he chooses,—we know nothing 
about him, good or bad—exercise unusual care in guaranteeing 
the bona fides of such advertisements. The practice is utterly 
bad in itself, like every other form of marriage-brokerage, but it 
is made none the worse by the excessive publicity and vulgarity 
added to the procedure by resort to a paper like the Matrimonial 
News, The story seems to us not so noteworthy on that side as 
on this,—the evidence it offers of the excessive unfairness ot the 
existing laws affecting property held by women. According to 
the evidence accepted by the Court, Mrs. Clark was done out of 
her property,—we do not mean fraudulently done out of it, but 
still deprived of it without her consent or knowledge,—solely 
because she was a woman. She never intended to give away her 
income. If she had had the same rights as a man, she never would 
have given away herincome. But being a woman, her income, 
from the mere fact of her marriage, passed away, for her life, in 
the absence of settlements, to her husband, and a complicated 
legal arrangement was necessary to protect her in the possession 
of her own, which ought to have remained hers without any 
settlement at all. It was, in fact, necessary to execute deeds 
in order to prevent the confiscation of property which 
she did not intend to part with,—that is, she was bound, 
merely because she was a woman, to understand some very 
technical points of law, or submit to Jose what was 
her own, and what she never intended to give away. A man 
knowing as little law would have been absolutely safe, for no 
arrangement would have been necessary to enable him to retain 
his own. He would have kept it as a right, without any deeds 
or any necessity for a recourse to a lawyer, and if he had wished 
to give it away, must have done so by deed. The man, in fact, 
can only be robbed if he wishes it, while the woman must be 
robbed unless she appeals to law to protect her against 





robbery. 

Nobody will entertain much sympathy for Mrs, Clark, but it is 
a case like hers, in which no pity is stirred, that most clearly illus- 
trates the unfairness, the rank injustice, of the existing law. Here is 
a woman deprived of an income, carefully settled upon her by her 
first husband, without any fault of her own, solely because 
she marries, and because, though she tries to protect herself by 
repudiating the general law, she is ignorant of or indifferent to 
legal terminology. However foolish or vulgar her conduct may 
have been in advertising for a husband, as regards her 
property Mrs. Clark did nothing foolish, but not only in- 
tended to keep it, but took all the proper legal steps to break the 
general law and secure that it should be kept in her own hands, 
She failed froin ignorance alone,—ignorance which would have 
been no burden to a man, but which, she being a woman, and 
therefore conventionally assumed to be ignorant of law, deprived 





in the regular way; but Mrs. George, either from ignorance of 





herof the property she was trying to keep. ‘The law in fact, because 
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she is weak, weights her with a burden from which it exempts 
the man, who is assumed to be strong. It is nonsense 
to argue, as everybody does argue, that she is rightly 
served, and only punished for her own vulgarity and 
folly. She was not punished for anything of the kind, but 
simply and solely for being a woman. She was not less foolish 
or yulgar before she had married than after, but before she had 
married her property was her own, and after she was married the 
Court of Chancery, knowing all the circumstances, and openly 
condemning her for her part in them, as a mere matter 
of justice handed the property back to her absolute control,— 
that is, restored to her through law the precise rights 
with which it is asserted law ought not to invest her. If 
it is wrong or inexpedient that law should leave a married woman 
control of her own property, why is it right that the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, in defiance of the general sentiment of the law, should insist 
that she should have it? Women waste money? Well, the 
Vice-Chancellor gives it to them to waste. They ought to be 
submissive to their husbands? Well, he says that as faras money 
is concerned they ought not, and delivers a thundering wigging 
to their male relatives for allowing them to sign deeds formulating 
submission. Which is right, the law which robs, or the law which 
restores? Suppose Mrs. George had made no settlement at all, 
but had married without deeds, she could not have recovered 
anything, —and that is considered just ; but if it is just, why is it 
juster that the Chancery Court should virtually annul the general 
law? One of the two sets of ideas must, at all events, be bad. 
Everybody, of course, feels that the Vice-Chancellor, whether his 
decision is upset or not—always an uncertainty at this Court—is 
morally quite right, yet almost everybody adds that the injustice 
which he, exceptionally, seeks to remedy, ought, as a regular 
thing, to be enforced by statute. The plain truth is that the law 
and human conscience are, on this matter, in flat antagonism, and 
that there is not a single argument for depriving married women 
of their right to their own, which is not really an argument for 
placing all women in a state of tutelage. If the Mrs. Clarks 
ought to be treated like children or lunatics, why allow 
settlements giving them independence? and if there ought 
to be settlements, why not make settlements universal, by leaving 
them under the same law as men? We quite understand the 
assertion that there ought to be but one purse in the household, 
but then that is the very argument which the Chancery Court 
declares to be wrong, and heavily fines people for acting upon. 
Mr. Clark thought very strongly that there ought to be but one 
purse in his house, and for so thinking he is heavily fined in costs, 
and loses the property which, had he only refused to consent to 
any deeds at all, would have been left for his wife’s life 
absolutely in his hands, 





THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON AND MEDICAL 
WOMEN. 


HE Trades-Union feeling against women Doctors is making a 
hard fight in the University of London. Not many weeks 

ago, the Senate of that University decided by a majority of two to 
one to avail itself of the Act of Parliament passed last year enabling 
the Universities at their discretion to grant medical degrees to 
women, as they do to men. And we donot suppose there is the least 
reason to fear that that decision will be reversed. Still a very 
great effort is being made by the offended doctors to get it re- 
versed. A petition, signed, we believe, by more than two 
hundred and thirty medical graduates of the University, has 
been presented to the Senate, entreating it to reconsider and 
rescind its resolve; and a great effort will be made at the 
meeting of Convocation next Tuesday to obtain from that body 
a resolution reversing all its frequent former decisions on this 
subject, and so prepare the way for a similar recantation on the 
part of the Senate. We do not think there is any real reason 
for alarm. It is true that the Medical men of the University 
have this advantage over the Arts men,—that a much larger 
proportion of them are resident in London, and that being 
deeply, and as some of their number assure us, even 
pecuniarily interested in this question, they may possibly 
make a greater effort to attend than the more disinterested 
graduates who look at the matter solely as a public question. 
Still, we will trust public spirit to secure as much earnestness on 
the one side as powerful prejudice and worldly interest com- 
bined, can secure on the other, and we do not really doubt the 
result, though we warn all who take any deep interest in the 


tunately there are quite enough medical men who see the great 
advantage of securing the aid of women in medicine, as well a 
the great injustice of excluding them from a noble career, to lend 
a very high professional authority to the view generally adopted 
by the great majority of the Arts and Laws graduates in the 
University of London. 

Were it not that we know by our own experience that the 
Trades-Union policy is openly assigned by some of the medical 
graduates as one of the explanations of the medical feeling in 
regard to this movement, we should hardly credit the assertion 
that such an argument, however much of unconscious influ. 
ence it might exert on that underside of the mind of 
whose workings we know very little, would be openly put 
forward, for it is putting a tremendous weapon into the 
hands of the Liberals. If young medical men are 
to have their prospects of work and success injured 
the entrance into the field of these female competitors, 
it is clear enough that there must be a real desire for the advicg 
of these female competitors, and a real sphere of usefulnesg 
for them. ‘That is the only question at issue concerning the 
reply to which we ourselves have ever entertained any very 
serious doubt, and we have always recognised that it igs not 
a question which, even if it were answered in the negative, should 
affect in any way our practical course as to throwing open thig 
new career to such women as choose to enter upon it. But if 
it be true, as the fear entertained of this competition seems to 
imply, that a great many women really will qualify themselves for 
medical practice, and will be welcomed into the profession by the 
acclamation of the public,—then, indeed, the resistance to thig 
measure seems to lose all pretence of plausibility. It is hardly 
in the present day that a number of highly-instructed men will 
listen to the advocates of a new monopoly, and exclude women 
from the exercise of a beneficent profession because their earnings 
are likely to diminish the wages of men. Literary men might justas 
well apply for an Act to prevent women from writing novels, or 
criticisms, or leading articles; yet if they did, what contempt the 
more educated physicians would feel for such a strange vagary of 
selfish fear on their part. The argument from medical students’ 
self-interest is indeed as crazy as it can be. Either they have 
nothing to fear, and then it should not be urged; or they have 
something to fear, and then the interests of the public are opposed 
to theirs, and their selfish claims must give way. 

We are, however, well aware that it is only the weaker vessels 
among the opponents of women doctors, who will take this very 
untenable ground. The stronger opponents will put the case on 
the ground of public interest, not on the ground of professional 
monopoly, and will argue that the introduction of women to all 
the miserable secrets and the sickening fatigues of medical practice, 
will injure the character of women as such, impose on them 
burdens to which their strength is quite unequal, and violate the 
modesties of the higher feminine life. Now we should attach great 
weight to this kind of argument, if the experience of centuries were 
not a sufficient refutation of it. Women have already been initiated 
as nurses into all the miserable secrets and sickening fatigues of 
medical practice, and instead of suffering from them, either 
morally or physically, every good doctor regards their aid as abso- 
lutely indispensable. Can any sensible man maintain that that 
aid will be rendered either less delicate or less efficient by ample 
scientific training? The mere suggestion is absurd. We 
do not say and do not think that every intelligent woman 
is fit for such duties, any more than that every intelligent 
woman is fitted to be a good nmrse. The number of 
efficient women doctors will always be, in all probability, rela- 
tively small, as compared with the number of efficient doctors of 
the other sex. But no one proposes, or has ever proposed, to 
force into the medical profession a single woman who does not 
make it her deliberate personal choice. All that is proposed is to 
remove a most unreasonable and unjust restriction on those,—be 
they few or many,—who know that they are fitted for such duties, 
and believe that by the help of a scientific education they can 
perform well a far higher class of these duties than any 
which they could perform as mere nurses. If there were only & 
dozen women in England competent to follow in the steps of 
such a woman as Mrs. Garrett Anderson, we should say that it 
was just as obligatory on the Universities to enable them to 
follow in her steps, as if there were,—as there very well may be,— 
hundreds of such women. But certainly the more there are, the 
more imperative a duty it is to admit them. And therefore we 
fully expect the Convocation of the University of London on 
Tuesday to ratify its many previous decisions, and to be con- 





matter that it will take an effort to secure the right result. For- 


firmed in that course by the Trades-Union plea urged on the other 
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y advocate of restriction be so unwise as to press, in 


side, if an ; ; andl toe : 
poblie, an argument which has highly distinguished sponsors in 


private. 





AN EPISCOPAL FRACAS. 

OWN in Scotland there has arisen a new disturbance among 
the Bishops. Considering that the mass of the people 

there reject and contemn these venerable functionaries, it is rather 
marvellous how they contrive to raise such astir as they somehow 
manage ever and anon to excite. The performance, no doubt, 
has its Iudicrous side. It is generally of a sort that recalls the 
ancient saw about shallow brooks and empty barrels. On the 
resent occasion, it exceeds in violence all recent experience. 
There has been nothing like it since the refusal of Bishop 
Wilson, the titular Bishop of Glasgow and Galloway, to let 
his brother Bishop, the saintly and catholic-minded Ewing, 
of Argyle, preach in the University chapel at Glasgow. That 
presumptuous and most unworthy inhibition followed hard upon 
the fuss provoked by the display of arrogance and ignorance 
made by Bishop Eden, of Inverness, when he took it upon him to 
complain regarding the appearance in a Presbyterian pulpit away 
in the wilds of Glengarry of the Archbishop of York, and the 
late Bishop Wilberforce, as an insult offered to his authority, 
within what he calls his diocese, the fact turning out to be that 
he had mistaken the boundaries of that huge ‘ cantle” of Scot- 
land, Glengarry being outside them. ‘Then, for the sake of peace 
and the avoidance of scandal, Bishop Ewing meekly submitted, 
contenting himself with sending to the printer the fine sermon 
upon Christmas Day and its suggestions which he had intended to 
deliver to the students; while the English prelates appeased 
their irate censor at the expense of their Scottish countrymen by 
pleading the ingenious subterfuge, which carries the Wilber- 
force brand, that they had been engaged in a “ missionary 
service,"—as if, forsooth, the Highlanders to whom they 
had spoken had been utter heathens. Now, there is no such 
pacification possible. The offence given cuts deeper and 
wounds more grievously than aught that has gone before. It 
has been offered after the most careful deliberation. There is 
evidence that it will be continued with a firm persistency. It 
cannot be explained away to the satisfaction of those who are 
aggrieved and resentful. What remains save that they should 
lament and grumble at their loudest? This they have done, so 
blatantly that their noise has awakened echoes both at York and 
Westminster, the Convocation of both the English provinces 
having passed sympathetic resolutions, not, as we conceive, very 
intelligently or wisely. 

The matter is this. There are in Scotland nearly a dozen con- 
gregations, a few of them large and flourishing congregations, which 
reject the authority of the Scottish Bishops, and profess their 
attachment to the English Church. They style themselves dis- 
tinetively ‘‘ English Episcopalians.” Their origin dates back to 
nearly the time of the Revolution. ‘That event found Scottish 
Episcopacy identified in principle and by interest with the Stuart 
cause. For a while the Presbyterianism of the Scottish Establishment 
was the only form of religion tolerated in Scotland. ‘That William 
would have been glad to compose the religious differences of the 
country in any feasible mode is certain ; that he was not indisposed 
to the retention of the Episcopalian order of Church government is 
probable ; but the Jacobite and Nonjuring predilections of the 
Scottish Episcopalians themselves forbade. The favour they 
ardently cherished for ‘“‘ the king over the water” threw them 
outside the legal pale, and it was not till 1710, in the reign of 
Anne, that, to use the words. of Burnet, ‘‘a toleration was pro- 
posed in Scotland for the Episcopal clergy who would use the 
Liturgy of the Church of England.” Another condition was im- 
posed,—that they should take the oaths of allegiance and abjura- 
tion. To neither would the bulk of them consent, and because 
of their refusal they were subjected, in respect of their religious 
freedom, to successive disabling statutes, the severity of which, 
though they were never very ruthlessly enforced, cannot be 

Justified, even on the score of necessity. Meanwhile, a 
Considerable number of persons had been led to Scotland from 
England, by trade, or military service, or Government employ- 
ment, who eagerly embraced the toleration now put within their 
reach. Where they could not obtain pastors of Scottish ordina- 
tion, they invited the services of clergymen deriving orders from 
Eoglish or Irish Bishops. Thus arose the separate congre- 
@tions over whom the present hubbub has arisen. For 
well-nigh a hundred years they, a little colony of English 
Churchmen located on foreign soil, beyond the jurisdic- 





tion of their proper ecclesiastical authorities, were protected 
and countenanced by the State; while the native Church, of 
like type, remained under ban and proscription. It was not 
till 1792, after the death of the last Pretender had removed the 
main cause of the disabilities enacted against its adherents, that 
these disabilities were annulled, Even then it was upon a condi- 
tion which provoked so much demur, that for a dozen years the 
Church refused compliance. That qualification was that the re- 
lief should proceed upon subscription to the Thirty-nine Articles. 
Till then, no authority was acknowledged in them, or in the other 
standards of the English Church; though Laud's Service-book had 
been dropped, the use of the English Liturgy was pronounced a 
mere matter of convenience ; and in one case it was set aside on 
behalf of a Communion office framed, in. conjunction with the 
English Nonjurors, ina style boasted of as more ‘ primitive ” than 
any English pattern, including not only that prepared at the 
instance of Laud, but those in the Liturgies compiled under 
Edward VI. In 1804, the English Episcopalians being then, in 
all probability, about equally numerous with the Scottish, a Synod 
of the Scottish Church was held ‘‘for the purpose of exhibiting 
such a public testimony of our agreement in doctrine and discip- 
line with the Church of England, as may satisfy the Clergy of that 
Church presently officiating in Scotland that they may safely and 
consistently join our communion.” The steps taken included the 
subscription of the Articles in the form prescribed by the Act of 
1782, and a resolution to make a similar subscription obligatory 
on all future candidates for Orders, but their own canons of 
government were retained, and the Scottish Communion office was 
declared to be of ‘‘ primary authority.” One-half the English congre- 
gations joined, the other remaining aloof. ‘The gradual absorption 
of these last would, in ordinary circumstances, have been desirable. 
Various measures towards that end have been adopted from time 
to time, with no inconsiderable success. The canons have been 
revised. The Scottish office, though not abolished, has been dis- 
possessed from its position of supremacy. Scottish clergymen have 
been made eligible for English preferment. At one time it seemed 
that a complete fusion was about to ensue, but a formidable ob- 
struction intervened, the influence of which has been to repel, not 
to attract. 

This consists in the development of a wantonly domineer- 
ing ‘“‘ High-Churchism.” The old school of Scottish Church- 
men, though very high in doctrine, were extremely sober in prac- 
tice. In part as a growth from their root-principle, in part 
through sympathy with the Ritualistic revival, and very much as 
a consequence of coming to England for their Bishops, carrying 
back men who cherish the most exalted ideas of the Episcopal 
dignity and prerogatives, a great change has passed upon the 
attitude and bearing of their successors. Itis not too much tosay 
that of the three schools of thought which exist in the Anglican 
Church, each with a certain status and admitted claim for compre- 
hension, two, the Broad and the Low, are powerfully discouraged, 
where they are not rudely overborne. Bishop Ewing, than whom 
there could have been no more winning and gracious representa- 
tive of the one, was harassed and annoyed in a fashion we hope 
his forthcoming memoir will neither hide nor palliate. In every 
corporate utterance bearing on those doctrines which are styled 
‘* Evangelical” that the Church has ever made, they have been 
denounced, while though the stringency of some canons has been 
abated, the effect of the code is still to exclude or check a corre- 
sponding ritual, and painfully to fetter clergymen who incline to 
that side. The whole body of the separatist congregations are at 
one in choosing to be ministered unto by persons of that class. 
What marvel is it that they, as men who set truth above form, 
and refuse to deem agreement in polity and order equivalent to 
the true communion of saints, should be chary about voluntarily 
assuming what experience and probability concur in showing might 
be expected to prove a yoke of bondage? ‘They take their stand on 
the legal recognition continued to them in all Council Orders for 
national prayers and thanksgivings, as the ‘‘ communion protected 
and allowed” under the Act of Anne, and they occupy far 
stronger ground as the effective advocates of a genuine catholicity, 
though it may be that in this respect they do not intend nor 
understand the service they are rendering. Of late they have 
been sore bestead to maintain their position. ‘lime was when 


prelates like Archbishop Sumner and Bishop Daly of Cashel 
cordially fraternised with them. Later on, the race of Palmers- 
tonian Bishops were found quite willing to confirm their children, 
Now, however, the whole Episcopate looks askance at them— 
even the Bishop of Durham, if we mistake not, advising a con- 
cordat with those from whom they dissent—while no stranger 





can officiate in any of their churches without being warned away 
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by the Scottish Bishops, the chances being that his own dio- 
cesan is also moved to expostulate with him. In these 
circumstances, especially by reason of the failure to get the 
rite of Confirmation administered, it seemed as if they were 
fated to be starved out. They have averted the danger by bar- 
gaining with a returned Bishop of Sierra Leone, who holds the 
vicarage of Bethnal Green, to spend his annual holiday in dis- 
charging episcopal functions among them. It is the advent of 
Bishop Beckles, despite a fire of dissuasives, remonstrances, and 
upbraidings which baffles description, that has incited to the pre- 
sent uproar, in which the epithets “intruder,” ‘intriguer,” 
‘* schismatic,” and the like are shrieked at him with indecorous 
virulence. The propriety of these appellations has been sanc- 
tioned by both Convocations, though not without a sage and 
cautious warning from Archbishop Tait that very awkward ques- 
tions are involved, a timid and uninformed deprecation by the 
Bishop of St. Asaph, and a manly and rational protest by Canon 
Trevor at York. 

The proceeding is objectionable on various grounds, some of 
which are extremely strong. ‘There is force in Canon Trevor's 
inquiry,—why condemn Bishop Beckles for ministering to Episco- 
palians in Scotland, and let alone Dean Stanley, who is accustomed, 
despite the Glengarry incident, and in a very different style from 
that implied in the gloss put upon it, to minister to Presbyterians 
there? ‘There is force likewise in a very candid and temperate 
representation made to his colleagues in Scotland by Bishop 
Wordsworth, of Perth, by far the most accomplished man among 
them, who has been going through a liberalising process that has 
sent him adrift from his brother of Lincoln. He dislikes the 
action of Bishop Beckles, he dislikes the existence of the Eng- 
lish congregations, but he argues that it would be uncharitable 
to leave their children unconfirmed (attaching, no doubt, a 
mystic virtue to that performance); and he asks what 
worse is the English Bishop who confirms occasionally, than the 
English clergymen who minister regularly, and who are exempt 
from molestation? These questions cannot be answered. ‘They 
well expose the foolish and futile character of the proceedings 
that have prompted them, But deeper reasons for impugning their 
validity may be urged. ‘The grievance about which the Scottish 
Episcopate make such an outcry turns upon the assumption that 
they are endowed with an exclusive and indefeasible right to the 
allegiance of all within certain geographical limits who profess 
and call themselves Christians, [t rests upona theory of diocesan 
jurisdiction, which is utterly baseless in their case, except under 
conditions which render it suicidal in them to put it forward. 
‘They confound it with what the Canonists term the ‘power of 
order,” That power is, no doubt, conferred by consecration. 
But authoritative jurisdiction can only emanate from the secular 
sovereignty. The Scottish Bishops have it not. When the present 
dioceses were parcelled out, their predecessors expressly renounced 
any intention of claiming it. The power they possess is conceded 
voluntarily, and its recognition may with equal right be withheld, 
in the exercise of reason and conscience. To say that a duly 
consecrated Bishop cannot exercise his office in favour of those 
who do withhold it, and who invite him for the purpose, without 
incurring the sin and perils of schism, were to invert the prin- 
ciples of ecclesiastical polity in a portentous manner, to sanction 
the loftiest claims of sacerdotal usurption, to commit the dire 
mistake of exalting them at the expense of conscientious assent 
and true spiritual unity. ‘Lhe squabble is unedifying and paltry, 
but for these reasons we shall not be sorry to hear more of it. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


TRUST AND TRUTHFULNESS, 

(To THe EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—As a schoolmaster, I entirely adopt the principle that ‘‘ the 
best way to evoke truthfulness in boys is uniformly to believe 
them, even when appearances are against them.” Your corre- 
spondent, Mr. Lake, I think somewhat mistakes the meaning 
of it, and so fails to sce the limitations of it. 1 may per- 
haps best illustrate the principle by an example that came before 
me two days ago. <A mastcr of a form brought a boy up to me 
for copying his ‘‘ Euclid” out of a book, instead of writing it out 
without help. The master said, ‘‘The boy denies using his 





book, but I clearly saw him open it and use it.” I answered 
the master, as 1 have often done in similar cases, ‘‘ I would always 
sooner believe in the possibility of being myself mistaken than that 
a boy was deliberately lying,—that is, if the boy had not the 
character for so doing.” ‘The master very generously assented to 





this, and confessed that he himself might possibly be mistaken 
though appearances were very strongly against the boy. I sent 
for the boy, and pointed out to him that though cheating in hig 
“Euclid ” was bad, lying about it afterwards would be very much 
worse, and neither could serve any good end. I urged him to 
tell the truth, and to ignore consequences. The boy at once 
said, ‘‘I assure you I did not copy out of my book,—I don’t re. 
member even opening it ; I may have done so unintentionally, asl 
had it in my hand.” I believe the boy told me the truth. I am 
sure my belief will encourage him in truthfulness. Appearances 
could not have been more strongly against any one. 

I think Mr. Lake assumes the principle which I am defending 
to mean,—‘‘ Pretend to believe boys, even when you cannot really 
believe them, the evidence being so strongly against them.” The 
principle is vicious, if the belief in them is not genuine. Boys see 
very sharply through any pretence. As in the case I have quoted 
above, evidence apparently very strong may often be doubted, [ 
may add that in dealing with boys in this matter of truthfulness, 
there is often a middle course, viz., to arrive at no conclusion ag 
to whether in a particular case they are true or false. Evidence ig 
often so conflicting that it is impossible either to convict or acquit 
a boy of alie. It is best, then, to make it a case of “ not proved.” 
In this case, the accused will respect your fairness, whether he be 
guilty or innocent, and so his confidence in you will be increased, 
—lI an, Sir, &c., ‘¢ A SCHOOLMASTER.” 


GENERAL VON WERDER. 

(To THs EpiTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—The statement that General von Werder accompanies the 
head-quarters of the Russian army, alluded to in an article of 
your last number as possibly false, is correct, in so far that the 
German Attaché Militaire bearing that name, and named to this 
post long before the outbreak of any disturbances in Turkey, is 
with the Russian Staff, as well as other foreign military attachés, 
This officer, however, is not the General von Werder who com- 
manded in the siege of Strassburg.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Constant READER. 








ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
[FIRST NOTICE } 

Ir we had to characterise this Exhibition by one word, we should 
call it ‘‘respectable,” and feel that we had acquitted ourselves 
with dexterity of a difficult task. That large section of the pub- 
lic who rejoice, as one of our lecturers once said, in the possession 
of ‘double-belled doors to their houses,” and who regard the 
unfortunate people without such duplicate emblems as inhabit- 
ants of the outer darkness, will find everything in this exhibition 
to please them, and nothing to offend. Everywhere, from the 
first room to the last, do we find clouds of incense offered up to 
the genius of respectability. The cheek of the young person, 
that most tender of all sensitive plants, need never pale or redden, 
as its proprietor saunters through these eleven rooms. Nice 
sentiment, pretty painting, small ideals, and large prices would 
describe nine-tenths of the work here, and this year the absence 
of many striking pictures is more noticeable than ever. Leighton, 
Watts, and Poynter, the three greatest painters of the figure whom 
England boasts of, and each of whom sent a large picture last 
year, send only small contributions to this exhibition. In the 
same way Leslie, Marks, Alma ‘Tadema, Albert Moore, and 
Marcus Stone all send comparatively unimportant contributions, 
while M. Tissot, whose pictures are always among the events 
of the exhibition, has deserted the Academy ; and Miss Thompson 
has wisely opened an exhibition of her pictures by themselves, 
where soldiers (in uniform) will be admitted free, and the ordinary 
public at the small price of one shilling. 

There are several exceptions to the general falling-off in the 
quantity of important works. Mr. Millais sends two large pic- 
tures, a figure subject and a landscape, the latter of which is cer- 
tainly far superior to his “‘ Over the Hills and Far Away ” of last 
year. Mr. Armitage also contributes a large semi-historical picture, 
while Mr. Long’s “‘ Egyptian Festival ” will be no doubt the centre 
of attraction to many throughout the coming season. We shall only 
mention this week a few of the most noticeable paintings in the first 
room. The first picture which strikes us after entering is M. Peru- 
gini’s ‘‘ Finishing-Touches” (8). This artist, it may be remembered, 
had two very successful pictures in the exhibition last year, both 
female subjects. This represents a lady receiving the last teuches 
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her already fair face irresistible at the coming 
t may be. She is already fully dressed, and 
atands half-concealed behind curtains, which she holds closely 
together round her neck, so that the powder which the hair- 
dresser is sprinkling over her head may not fall on her dress. 
The face is pretty enough, with that dollish, patch-and-powder 
gort of prettiness which we are accustomed tosee in pictures, and 
the best that we can say for the painting is that it is not un- 
eful. May we suggest to M. Perugini that a man heating 
curling-irons at the fire and another sprinkling powder over an 
elaborately-dressed head of hair are hardly worthy subjects for him 
to waste his skill upon, when he can do so excellently as his last 
year's pictures betoken? Next to this (No. 9) there is a large 
picture by Eyre Crowe, A., one of the fresh Associates created 
dast year, and the painter of a rather hard and unpleasant scene 
from “The Birds” of Aristophanes. “Sanctuary,” for so is this 
work called, hardly needs a description more than the name. We 
know that there will probably be a young woman in a cathedral, 
and a mob, or a single ruffian, thirsting for her blood. So it is 
here ;—the young woman is in a very ugly red dress, half-prostrate, 
in the most orthodox position of terror, at the foot of the altar; 
the mob are shouting and shaking their fists at her, behind a 
barrier about three feet high on the left-hand side of the picture. 
{n due course of time we can imagine that they will all go home 
quietly to tea, and no one will be at all the worse. In fact, we 
mean that Mr. Crowe’s picture will be called very nice by thou- 
sands of people, and produce no impression upon anybody. ‘The 
painting, as is usual with this artist, is cold and hard, but 
excessively careful, and the costumes of the various figures cor- 
rect. No. 14, ‘‘ Harmony,” is by Frank Dicksee. We are very 
glad to be able to give this picture our warmest praise. It is, for 
a work by a young man, the finest that we have had for years, 
and should Mr. Dicksee go on improving as he has done of late, 
there is little doubt but that he will soon take no inconsiderable 
place amongst our first painters. The advance he has made this 
year upon any of his previous paintings is really wonderful. If 
we mistake not, this is to be the interesting picture of the 
gear, and it well deserves to be so, for though the subject is in 
some degree one likely to catch the popular taste, yet there is deep 
feeling in the way it has been treated, apart from its 
skill in painting and composition. It represents a portion 
of a hall or chapel, it might be either, with marble floor 
and stained-glass window, and a girl playing the organ ; 
while a young man, presamably her lover, reclines in 
an embrasure of the window, watching her attentively. 
There is, as far as we can see, nothing but praise to be given to 
this picture. It does not aim at any very high art, but as a little 
poem in colour it may fairly challenge comparison with any modern 
work. Especially the warm, subdued light which falls through 
the rich window is very beautiful, and the painting throughout 
firm and good. The great beauty of the picture, we think, all will 
acknowledge to be in the faces of the two lovers. Here it seems 
to us that Mr. Dicksee has fairly met and vanquished a great 
difficulty. Ie had to showupon the man’s face some trace of the 
double effect produced by the music and the girl who is producing 
it, and he bas actually succeeded in giving such an expression, s0 
that though we can see that the music is producing its effect, that 
effect seems only to be heightening the love which the man 
feels for the player. ‘To the face of the female figure Mr. 
Dicksee has given that expression of serene exaltation and 
ainconsciousness, which we are accustomed to call saintly ; 
and here, again, it appears to us that he is right. The 
music has raised the man’s nature as much as it could, has 
changed his love from passion almost into devotion, but in 
the woman's and the musician's soul, the harmony has swept 
her clear of all emotion whatever,—she is lost in that sweetest 
‘heaven of all, a heaven of her own creating. Such at least would be 
the manner in which we should read the picture. There is another 
of our younger painters who has a large work in this room, and 
that is Andrew Gow, whose picture last year we had occasion to 
praise so highly. He sends No. 19, ‘The Tumult in the House 
of Commons March 2, 1629.” The moment chosen is when 
Charles I.’s message for the adjourning of the House has been 
read, and the Speaker is endeavouring to leave the chair, in 
which he is being held down by two of the Members. Weare sorry 
to be unable to congratulate Mr. Gow upon this work, and the 
more so, as it is evident that great pains have been taken 
with the costumes, grouping, and accessories. But taken as 
a whole, there is no doubt that the picture is not satis- 
factory. The colour, always Mr. Gow's weak point, is cold 
and patchy, and the faces of the various Members of the House 


ich are to render 
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festivity, whatever 1 


more resemble those of comic actors in a burlesque than of any 
other people we have met. Certainly there could hardly be a 
picture having less of the seriousness of the matter with which it 
is concerned. We should not be in the least surprised if the 
Speaker were to get up and dance a cancan, accompanied by 
Messrs. Hollys and Valentine. No. 35 is a fine portrait of R. 
Mills, Esq., by Valentine Prinsep, who this year sends only por- 
traits. This is a head and shoulders only, painted in strong relief 
against a red background, similar to that which Mr. Prinsep put 
in his last year's picture. No. 37, “ Leading the Blind,” P. F. 
Poole, R.A. This is the only figure-painting by Mr. Poole, and 
we are sorry to say that we like it less than any of his former 
works. The blind in this instanee are both girls, moving slowly 
hand-in-hand through one of his (Mr. Poole’s) own peculiar at- 
mospheres, which are neither morning, noon, nor night. The 
figures are very large, in the centre of the picture, and there is a 
yellow glow on the landscape behind. We cannot help thinking 
that this work is quite unworthy of Mr. Poole’s fame. Mr. 
Pettie, R.A., has a large work in this first room, entitled ‘‘ Hunted 
Down,” which will no doubt excite a good deal of attention from 
his numerous admirers. It is a half-naked Highlander, resting 
with drawn sword and panting breath, and apparently listening 
for the shouts of his pursuers in the distance. ‘The face, with its 
expression of ferocity and terror, is fairly painted, but the picture 
is an unpleasant one, and the colour of the flesh particularly dis- 
agreeable, and we should say, unnatural, though never having 
seen a hunted Highlander, we cannot speak from experience. 
No. 52, “A Yeoman of the Guard,” by J. E. Millais, R.A. 
This is a very masterly painting of a red uniform, several 
straps and buckles, and a curiously shaped black hat. 
There is, indeed, a man in the uniform, but he is 
so unimportant that we need not consider him in the 
enumeration of details. On the whole, a cake of red paint 
would be nearly as interesting and quite as bright as this picture, 
and it is a pity an artist who can do such work as Millais has 
done, and does now when he chooses, should stoop to this frip- 
pery. No. 56, ‘His Legal Adviser,” by Erskine Nicol. This 
is another of those humorous pictures of which we have had so 
many from Mr. Nicol's brush; a thoroughly bewildered client, 
apparently of the agricultural interest, consulting a shrewd old 
lawyer. There is little to notice about the picture, and it is 
neither better nor worse than this artist's usual productions. No. 
62 is a thoughtful and rather fine picture, by Walter C. Horsley, 
entitled, **'The Hour of Prayer on Board the Turkish Ironclad 
‘Memudyeh.’"” The Turkish sailors are kneeling by the side of 
an enormous Armstrong gun, and looking out through the port- 
hole over the Bosphorus, towards the mosque whence the muezzin 
is calling. 

In our next notice we shall deal with the second and third 
rooms, which contain the cream of the Exhibition. 


THE GREAT ARTISTIC WANT OF ENGLAND. 
[SECOND LETTER ] 
(To THe Epitor OF THE “ SPecTATOR.”) 


Srr,—In a former letter I endeavoured to show the great advan- 
tages which would accrue from the formation of such a Museum 
of Casts from the antique as our most enlightened neighbours in 
Europe already possess. I proceed to mention some of the princi- 
pal representative works of different periods which ought to find 
a place in our collection. ‘The space allowed me will only enable 
me to do this ina very imperfect and superficial manner. Without 
entering into the controversy on the question of the origin of Greek 
art, whether it was in some measure derived from Egypt, or 
Assyria, or some other Asiatic source, we may assume as granted 
that there is a striking analogy between certain Egyptian and 
Assyrian statues and reliefs and the earliest essays of Grecian artists. 
A small selection, therefore, from the former would rightly occupy 
the first place in our Museum, and be immediately followed by the 
earliest specimens of Hellenic workmanship, such as the reliefs of 
Assos and the Apollos of ‘Thera and Tenea, and others. Next 
to them would come representatives of the Archaic period, 
anterior to the golden age of Phidias and Polycletus, among 
which the Aeginetan's pedimental group at Munich would hold 
the first place, surrounded by the frieze of Assos (in the 
Louvre), the Selinuntian metopes (in Palermo), the colossal 
seated figures from the Sacred Way of the Dindymzan Apollo at 
Miletus, and the singular but very beautiful reliefs of the Harpy 
monument of Xanthos (in the British Museum), and other works 
of doubtful origin, but tolerably certain date. 

For the golden age of Pericles, we should require in immediate 








proximity to one another the matchless sculptures of the Par- 
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thenon (‘‘ the Elgin Marbles”), the caryatids of the Erectheum, the 
metopes and friezes of the Temple of Nike Apteros (Wingless 
Victory) and the Theseum (at Athens), and from the Temples 
of Olympia and Phigalia, in the Louvre and British Museum 
respectively. In the same room with these architectural sculp- 
tures we should place the Discobolus and Marsyas after Myron, 
the Doryphorus and Diadumenos after Polycletus, with a selec- 
tion from the very important and beautiful sepulchral, votive, 
and decretal reliefs of the same period from Athens. 

As illustrations of the later Attic school, we should need the 
Niobe groupe of Florence, the Barberini Faun, Eirene with the 
infant Plutus (formerly known as Leucothea), and the marriage 
of Neptune and Amphitrite, all in Munich ; the rich collection of 
Xanthian marbles, and the sculptures of the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus, in the British Museum, those on the Choragic monument 
of Lysicrates, still in their original place in Athens, and the chief 
statuary types of Scopas, Praxiteles, and Lysippus. 

The next stage would be occupied by the productions of the 
age of Alexander’s successors,—the Farnesian Bull at Naples, 
the Laocoon, the Apollo Belvedere, perhaps the Capitoline Venus, 
allat Rome; and the Gallic statues of Venice, Rome, and Naples, 
among which the wrongly-named ‘‘ Dying Gladiator ” in the 
Capitol, ‘‘ The Gaul killing his Wife” in the Villa Ludovisi, and 
*‘ The Knife-Sharpener,” at Florence, hold a conspicuous place. 

No previous period would furnish so many generally popular 
works as that of the revival of art in Asia Minor, the Eclectic 
school in Rome, and the ‘ Attic Renaissance,” from the end of 
the Republic to the time of Trajan and his successors. To this 
period we owe the enchanting Venus de Medici, and the great 
mass of beautiful works which adorn the galleries of Europe,— 
the portraits, the reliefs on the sarcophagi and on the triumphal 
arches and pillars at Rome. The portraits, statues, and busts 
of heroes and distinguished men especially cannot fail to excite 
the interest of every educated man. Such works are extant in 
surprising numbers, and are many of them of extraordinary merit. 
We need only remind our readers of the Vatican and the Capitol 
at’ Rome, the Museum at Naples, the Louvre, and the British 
Museum, to convince them of the abundance and variety of these 
remains; and of the noble draped statues of Sophocles in the 
Lateran, of Aeschines and Agrippina at Naples, and of Augustus 
at Rome; and the busts of Themistocles, Pericles, Alcibiades, 
Socrates, Alexander, the young Augustus, &c., as proof of their 
surpassing truth and beauty. 

The general arrangement of the casts would, of course, be 
chronological, but some very interesting subsidiary departments 
might be formed according to other principles of classification. 
For example, the representative beings from different provinces 
of external nature might be arranged in very interesting special 
groups. ‘The sea would be represented by its now sad, now wild 
and turbulent denizens,—its Neptunes, Amphitrites, Tritons, 
Nereids, and Hippocampi; the forest, by its Pans and Satyrs, 
Fauns and Wood-nymphs. 

Nor should we forget to form a Hall of Animals, in the por- 
traiture of which both Greeks and Romans display such marvel- 
lous skill. No one who has seen them can ever forget the 
Florentine boar, the Molossian watch-dog in Florence and Rome, 
the exquisite playing greyhounds in the Sala degli Animali of the 
Vatican, or the marble Horses of the Balbi at Naples. 

With regard to ways and means, we think that the task of form- 
ing the Museum ought to be undertaken in this country, as it has 
been in all others, by the Government; and nothing is more cer- 
tain than that if the lamented Prince Consort had been spare d to 
us, our Government would long ago have consented to perform 
the task, and we should not now be worse off as students of 
plastic art than fourteen towns in Germany alone. The State does 
recognise the duty of educating the people, and if it be urged that 
the object of art is only pleasure, we answer that pleasure is as 
necessary to man as bread, that men constantly prefer it to bread 
as more necessary, and that if they cannot have it in any better 
shape, they will seek it in the excitement of debauchery. Men of 
all classes frequently become vicious because they are not better 
amused, 

Nor can a Government shirk this duty by saying that such 
undertakings lie within the proper sphere of private speculation 
or voluntary contributions. Madame Tussaud’s may safely be left 
to support itself, but not a gallery of Greek and Roman sculp- 
ture. What we wantis not to pander to, but to raise and guide 
the public taste ; and private speculation (as we see in the case of 
many theatres in Paris and London, where actors and audience 
mutually corrupt each other) must pander to the lowest tastes, to 


Nor would the cost of such a Museum be very great. Six or seve 
thousand pounds (the cost of a single picture!) j udiciously exponen 
would suffice to procure and set up the necessary casts. The chief 
difficulty, of course, would be in finding a central and suitable lo. 
cality. Toallow for the natural growth of such acollection in future 
years, we should need an area of from 10,000 to 12,000 square feet 
But space and light are almost all that we want, for anything 
like splendour in the adornment of the room in which the casts: 
were placed would be almost an evil (as is felt in some degree at 
Berlin), because it distracts the eye, and leads to a decoratiyg 
rather than a scientific arrangement of the works of art, Within 
certain limits, of course, the simpler the rooms the better, and 
surely these might be either found or erected by our Government, 
for so desirable and so truly national an object.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Wa ter C. Perry, 








BOOKS. 


—_—@—. 
DR. ASA GRAY ON DARWINISM.* 


Proressor Gray has, in the volume under notice, presented ug 
with a compilation of extremely thoughtful and erudite essays, 
collected from the scientific periodicals in which at various times. 
they originally appeared, as reviews of Mr. Darwin’s book on the 
Origin of Species and of kindred works, The main object of the 
whole series is to vindicate the religious character of the evolu- 
tionist, of whose theory Professor Gray entertains a high opinion, 
supporting it by several new and cogent arguments, based on hig: 
own immediate observation and researches. Darwin himself, 
the priest and prophet of the new theory, thus expresses 
his convictions:—‘*To my mind, it accords better with what 
we know of the laws impressed on matter by. the Creator, 
that the production and extinction of the past and present in- 
habitants of the world should have been due to secondary 
causes, than that each species has been independently created,” 
It is therefore evident that Professor Gray has not only reason, 
but authority on his side, when he affirms that the charge of 
atheism brought against the Evolutionists is a false conclusion, 
and that nothing hinders the most thorough-going of the school 
from endorsing the noble dictum of Aristotle, philosopher and 
naturalist,—‘‘ the Divine it is which holds together all Nature.” 
Experience teaches us to argue from analogy, and to refer pro- 
ductions in the past to the same tauses or sets of causes as those 
we see operating in the present. It is nowhere within the know- 
ledge of living man that God acts, or has acted, on any principle 
of caprice, working, as Lord Bacon says, ‘“‘ by means of His 
own rules upon the creature, as fully and exactly as He could by 
miracle and new creation.” - The immediate source of the volition 
inherent in matter is out of our ken, we see only the effects pro- 
duced by it, and to suppose that it ever acted in any other way 
than that in which it now acts is obviously to suppose that the 
earlier ages of the world were not regulated by the laws which 
obtain in our own, and that some radical and wholly unaccount- 
able change has taken place in Nature and her modes of pro- 
duction and transmutation since the commencement of our era. 
Moreover, the whole tide of investigation and speculation with 
regard to the various departments of natural science sets in the 
direction of evolution ; and again, arguing from analogy, we can- 
not be wrong in apprehending a probable synthesis and harmony 
of the circle of natural and physical sciences. The theory of 
derivative process in the origin of animal species chimes in 
wonderfully well with the result of M. Alphonse de Candolle’s 
botanical investigations, an account of which was published, be- 
fore the appearance of Darwin’s hypothesis, in the éographie 
Botanique Raisonnée. ‘Existing vegetation,” says M. de Can- 
dolle, in the final chapter of this classical work, ‘‘ must be re- 
garded as the continuation, through many geological and 
geographical changes, of the anterior vegetations of the world; 
consequently, the present distribution of species is explicable only 
in the light of their geographical history.” Certain species or 
quasi-species may, in his opinion, have originated through 
diversification under geographical isolation, and yet others inde- 
pendently of such cause. 

With regard to geology, Sir Charles Lyell has given us his con- 
viction that ‘the natural operations now goiag on account for 
all known geological changes connecting the past with the present 
by imperceptible gradations,” and Professor Geikie has long since 
taught us that not only upon such an hypothesis can the exist- 
Asa Gray, Pro- 











be ** successful.” 





* Darwiniana: Essays and Reviews te Darwinism. By 
fessor of Natural History in Harvard Gniversity. New York: Appleton and Oo. 
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snee, structure, and position of the sedimentary, organic, and 
= us rocks of the earth be rightly explained and under- 
stood. Extending our inquiries into the domain of physics 
and chemistry, we find the scientific world, with but few in- 
dividual exceptions, quite content to accept the nebular hypo- 
thesis framed by Laplace, and to believe that the matter of the 
Solar system existed originally in the form of a vast diffused 
revolving mass, which, gradually cooling and contracting, threw 
off, in obedience to mechanical laws, successive rings, from which 
subsequently, by the same laws, were produced the several 

Janets, satellites, and other bodies of the system. Such a 
theory is indeed justly regarded as the complement and corollary 
of the Newtonian doctrine, which proves that certain forces 
acting upon matter in certain directions produce planetary orbits 
of the exact measure and form in which observation shows them 
to exist. The merest tyro in science regards light, heat, elec- 
tricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, and mechanical power as 
varieties or derivative and convertible forms of one force, instead of 
believing them independentspecies; and chemists have lately hinted 
their anticipation that some or all of the supposed elementary 
bodies will be found to be themselves compound and derivative, 
while here and there appears a man bold enough to record his 
conviction that all these substances will be at last reducible to 
one, precisely as Haeckel believes that he can trace the genesis of 
man and of all species to a single simple element,—the prato- 
plasmic cytode. 

The true reason, no doubt, why the doctrine of evolution, as ap- 
plied to animal existences, has failed to become popular, is that it 
involves the origin of the human race, and affects, as some suppose, 
the dignity of man’s position as the creature distinctively soul- 
endowed. ‘Thescientific difficulty of this knotty point,—which is the 
logical outcome and conclusion of the theory of development,—lies 
in the explanation of Mr. Darwin's term, ‘‘differentiation.” Mr. 
Darwin says:—‘‘ In each member of the vertebrate series, the 
nerve-cells of the brain are the direct off-shoots of those pos- 
sessed by the common progenitor of the whole group. It 
thus becomes intelligible that the brain and mental faculties 
should be capable, under similar conditions, of nearly the same 
course of development, and consequently of performing nearly 
the same functions.” Now the brain-cells of man, as he is 
at present constituted, have no known analogy or representa- 
tive among the lower animals. In order to fill up the gap 
existing between the highest extant group of the simi and 
man, Heckel has found it necessary to invent an intermediate 
extinct species, to which he gives the name of “ speechless ape- 
men,” assigning to them the glacial, post-glacial, and historic 
periods, summed up in the Anthropolithic Age. The fact is, that 
there exists a notable hiatus in the ascending scale, for which 
hitherto evolutionists have failed to account satisfactorily. It is 
easy to silence, or at least to puzzle, lay objectors by the use of 
jong scientific terms and phrases, but among physiologists much 
doubt and uncertainty exists with regard to the application of 
the word “ differentiation,” in the sense in which evolutionigts 
are at present fond of employing it. Cells may or may sot 
be admitted to be spontaneously generated, but it can at least 
be shown that each kind of cel, once in existence, has its 
own special endowments, and its own special method of develop- 
ment. One kind of cell has never been known to develop into 
or to perform the functions of another kind. Nerve-cells can- 
not, by means of any conceivable process, become cells of another 
sort of tissue, even in the same structure ; nor will the cells com- 
posing the olfactory nerve exchange office with those which con- 
stitute the optic, the auditive, or any other of its coadjutors, 
begotten of the same substance and on the same territory. With 
this truth present to the mind, it is difficult to understand how 
the brain-cclls of the ape can ever have so altered in character and 
in destiny as to have ‘ differentiated” themselves into human brain- 

cells. Mr. Llerbert Spencer might, perhaps, wish to dispose of this 
difficulty, as he seeks to do with its analogue, upon the very thres- 
hold of the evolution theory, by assuming that the distance appar- 
ently separating inorganic from organic substances may be bridged 
ver by an hypothesis relegating the dissimilarity of mode and 
function to a mere difference of molecular adjustment and 
arrangement. But if philosophy can theoretically solve the pro- 
blem of life with so much ease, how comes it that chemistry 
Temains still practically unable to demonstrate this assumed con- 
vertibility of matter. Despite all the confidence hypothetically 


entertained on the subject of the identity of inorganic and organic 
compounds, no scientific man has yet been able to construct a 
oo particle of organisable protein, much less a vitally endowed 
ce 


It will be evident on a little reflection that the most 


important inference deducible from the theory of develop- 
ment, as expounded by the materialistic school, is one which 
cefers all modes of being, organic and inorganic, to the operation 
of mere mechanical power. But if this be a true conclusion, it is 
hard to comprehend how that power—unconscious and character- 
less—should be capable of giving rise to various forms, seeing 
that the effects of mere mechanism uninfluenced by volition 
cannot be other than unique. How comes it that chemical in- 
gredients controlled by one and the same force, and unsolicited 
by any extraneous or inherent will, should assume so many 
kaleidoscopic forms as those which go to make up the actual 
Kosmos? Is there no hand to move the instrument, no power 
to shake the many-coloured molecules into the varied patterns 
they are seen to assume? The Theist, or even the Pantheist, 
has at least an intelligible reply to offer, but what is the position 
of the Materialist, who denies the existence of any other force 
than that of a blind and invariable mechanism, operating upon 
matter alike in all modes of being, uninfluenced by external intel- 
lect and without internal consciousness, a force which he can 
physically dissipate, a matter which he can chemically dissolve 
and evaporate? Until some answer is given to this ques- 
tion, we cannot accept the idea presented to us under the 
term differentiation as a definite and comprehensible one ; nor 
can we hold that the atheistic school has advanced one step 
towards the elucidation of the difficulty it has so boldly set itself 
to explain, since Professor Huxley wrote these words:— The 
question of questions for mankind, the problem which underlies 
all others, and is more deeply interesting than any other, is the 
ascertainment of the place which man occupies in nature, and of 
his relations to the universe of things. Whence our race has 
come, what are the limits of our power over nature and of 
nature’s power over us, to what goal we are tending, are the pro- 
blems which present themselves anew and with undiminished 
interest to every man born into the world.” 

It is not, then, against the facts involved in Mr. Darwin’s 
theory that we contend, but against the interpretation given to 
those facts by the materialistic school. The hypothesis of evolution 
is favoured by discovery, by inductive reason, and by analogy; 
the puzzle lies only in the method assigned to it by modern 
science. We think with Professor Gray, that the belief in a 
gradual evolution extending upward from the lowest forms is in 
the main scientifically sound, and experimentally probable, but 
that, in accepting the issues of such a doctrine, we must care- 
fully guard ourselves against the common error of insufficient 
thought, which leads certain evolutionists to ignore the prime and 
moving principle of the theory to which they give their adhesion, 
viz., that secret of the potency of matter which alone explains Pro- 
fessor Tyndall's ‘‘ mystery of causation.” 





“A DISCORD.” * 


SometuinG more than ordinary praise is due to a story which has 
a leading idea of ‘ts own, and works it out steadily, yet without 
wearying the reader with excessive iteration or exaggeration. 
There are novelists who, having got something of real worth to 
write about, press it on their readers in season and out of season, 
till one begins almost to sigh for the too familiar inanity 
‘Aleph Willeson,” an unknown pseudonym, which seems to in- 
dicate a new writer, is quite free from this fault. She never lets 
us forget the purpose of her story, but she tells it throughout 
with unfailing taste and self-restraint. ‘There is nothing like a 
shriek from beginning to end, but we feel that we have been in 
the presence of great emotions, and one of those tragedies which 
are often enacted amid quite common-place circumstances. 
Theresa Moore is the illegitimate daughter of a well-born 
gentleman. Her mother had not been deceived by any promises 
of marriage. A beautiful girl, whose head was turned by vanity, 
she had given to her lover, seducer he could hardly be called, all 
the affection of which her shallow nature was capable, and was 
content to be with him, living in the present, and careless of the 
future. Of course this had to come to an end. A wealthy 
marriage had been arranged for the young man, and the “ en- 
tanglement” had to be got rid of as best it might. When our 
story opens this was a thing of the past. The mother was living 
with her uncle, a well-to-do jeweller in the town of Fenchurch, 
and ‘Theresa, then a girl at school, made the third of the family, 
She is ignorant of the circumstances of her birth, but such secrets 
are not easily kept, and at last she hears it all from her 
great-uncle, who indeed gave all the thoughts that were not 
wanted for his business to the wrong that had been done to bis 








* A Discord: a Novel. By Aleph Willeson. London: Samuel Tinsley. 1877. 
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family. The young girl's feelings when she discovers who she is, 
the interest with which she hears of the kinsfolk who were in 
one sense so near, in another so far from her, are described with 
much power, always enhanced by the quietness with which it is 
used. Theplot thickens. The old jeweller dies—her mother has, 
before this, made a good marriage, and disappeared from the 
scene—and leaves all his wealth to Theresa; and this wealth is 
found to consist of mortgages, which virtually make her the 
possessor of Moreston, the seat of her father’s family, then 
newly come, by his unexpected death, into the hands of 
young Robert More. We shall not pursue the story 
any further. Our readers will do well to follow out the 
ending for themselves; and let them mark—and if they think 
with us, this is no trifling recommendation—that there is but one 
volume. But it would not be fair to pass without notice some 
scenes in which the writer has been peculiarly happy. Such is 
that in which, returning from a visit, itself admirably described, 
to Mr. Wychcote, her father's half-brother, who has always watched 
over her life, she meets the More family at the station, and 
receives some ordinary courtesy from the very hands of her un- 
conscious father. Such, too, are the very prettily described scenes 
between Theresa and young Robert More, when he comes as a 
subaltern with his regiment to Fenchurch, and she contrives to do 
him, in his inexperience, some turns of sisterly kindness. And such, 
above all, is the visit to Moreston, when she has become acquainted 
with the position in which her uncle’s will had placed her. Vir- 
tually, it is all hers, for she had only to foreclose mortgages which 
swallowed up the whole value of the place; but ‘‘ she would not 
touch a leaf herself,”—a little trait very true to nature, but such 
as not every one would have thought of. 

A Discord reminds us of some of Miss Sewell’s best works. 
We should almost be disposed to give it the preference, on 
the ground that the human interest is broader. Sometimes 
we see traces of another and well-known influence. Mr. Price, 
with ‘his face and figure all sloped away to the right, habit 
having fixed the attitude first assumed in order to look at 
precious objects in the best light,” is a person not unworthy of 
the great gallery of portraits which George Elliot has given to us. 
The same may be said of the farmer-folk, Theresa’s kinsfolk on 
the mother’s side. But Theresa herself, the central figure, is 
fairly the writer’s own, and she is conceived and drawn with 
genuine power, There is something really noble about this girl, 
whose life is at once saddened and elevated by the secret of her 
birth. She has all the feeling of noblesse oblige, though this noblesse 
she never dreams of claiming for herself. She is couscious of the 
old knightly blood in her, but the consciousness gives her no 
pride, only she feels that she must be worthy of it. That is the 
only sense in which she can claim it as her own. Feeling this, 
what had been the discord of her life becomes its sweetest har- 
mony. ‘This is no common thought, and it is drawn out in no 
common way. 





MR. ROBINSON ELLIS’S “ CATU1L:LUS.”* 

Ir is impossible not to feel very vividly how inadequate to the 
vast industry and learning of which this volume is the expression 
must be the brief and cursory notice which we are able to give of it 
in these columns. Nine years have passed, if our memory serves us, 
since Mr, Robinson Ellis published his text of Catullus, and in 
all he has devoted nearly double that time to the study of his 
author. ‘The result is a work such as no ordinary critic can 
properly estimate. ‘There are but few men in England, we might 
almost say in Europe, who are qualified to pass judgment on Mr. 
Ellis’s scholarship, scarcely one who can rival him in the know- 
ledge of the writer whom he has made his special subject. All that 
we can pretend to do is to offer a hearty acknowledgement of the 
thoroughness and accuracy of his criticism, and of the wide and 
various learning which has furnished his copious illustrations, 
together with a few observations on certain points where an opinion 
not specially qualified may be given without presumption. 

There is one point on which we must seriously question the 
editor’s judgment and taste. We hope to do so without offence ; 
offence certainly we are very far from intending. ‘There is un- 
happily a great deal in Catullus of which it may be quite confi- 
dently asserted that the less that is said of it the better. Some of 
the ‘* Carmina” are as detestably obscene as anything that can be 
found in the Latin, or indeed in any other language. It is a ques- 
tion whether these might not with advantage be omitted altogether. 
For such a course we have the weighty authority of Mr. Mayor, 
who has omitted the second and sixth satires of Juvenal; and 





: Pern 
Juvenal, though his language is as gross as can be imagined, had 
always, what Catullus certainly had not, the interests of morality 


in view. But if they are not omitted in the text, they 
certainly ought, in our judgment, to be passed over in silence, or 
. ’ 
with but the very briefest annotation in the commentary, There 
is, for instance, Carmen xcvii., ‘unusually coarse even for 
Catullus,” Mr. Ellis remarks, but it is furnished with as copious 
a commentary as if it had been one of the most delicate and 
blameless of the odes of Horace. More than this, the editor 
quotes at length, or at such length as is possible, much happily 
having been lost, two equally abominable fragments from the 
Greek Anthology. It must have been at the cost of much disgust 
to himself that Mr. Ellis has accumulated all that various learning 
about subjects which it is the privilege of most scholars to 
be able to neglect. And we can quite understand the 
feeling of the conscientious commentator who is unwilling 
to leave anything without explanation and illustration, where 
explanation and illustration are possible. But, flayitia debent 
abscondi, to quote the maxim which Tacitus attributes to 
his pure-minded Germans, and these things are truly flagi- 
tious. They are notthe better for having been written by a great 
poet. Very often they have nothing of genius about them. Any 
foul-mouthed scribbler could have written them, and if we cannot 
rub them out as we would rub out foul writings on a wall, we can 
anyhow be silent about them. Who is there, to take another 
instance, that does not feel the Fescennina locutio which occurs in 
the beautiful ‘‘ Epithalamion Juliz et Manlii” to be a grievous 
blot on the poem? It must stand, we suppose, in the text. But 
can there be a necessity for showing forth by an elaborate com- 
mentary the hateful phase of manners which it reveals? Mr 
Ellis’s annotation on this Carmen is in general so admirable, socom- 
plete, so thoroughly appreciative of its poetical beauty, as well asof 
its genuinely national characteristics, that he might well have been 
content to be very brief, or even silent altogether, about the 
passage which disfigures it. ‘There could not be any one who 
could better afford to disregard the taunt that he is silent from 
want of knowledge. We have said all this with great regret, and 
not without diffidence, but we have felt it a duty. ‘There are 
those who would have Latin learnt from Prudentius and 
Augustine; and really, if good scholarship needs acquaintance 
with all the horrors which lie under the obscenities of Catullus, 
they have much tosay for themselves. 
But if we feel that we could sometimes have spared some of the 
copious learning which Mr. Ellis brings to bear on his subject, our 
general feeling is one of the most genuine admiration. Its variety 
and plenty is such as it is difficult to describe. One peculiarity of 
it is that it passes, for the most part, the more familiar authors, to 
deal with those who are strange even to well-read scholars of the 
ordinary stamp. He has drawn, he says in his preface, his 
parallel citations and illustrations ‘‘ from the predecessors or con- 
temporaries, rather than from the followers of Catullus; from the 
less hackneyed writers, such as Plautus, Lucilius, Varro, rather 
then from such as have become insipid by familiarity ; from Greek 
preferably to Latin.” It is difficult to describe how consistently 
this has been done. It is not too much to say that most scholars 
will often find themselves intrdduced to an almost unknown world 
of ancient literature by this ‘‘ Commentary.” It is a trifling, but 
characteristic instance of this in lxii. 54, where ulmo marito is 
contrasted, not with the viduas desiderat ulmos, which would occur 
to most scholars, but with the more recondite maritam ulmum 
of Quintilian. 
It would not be just to pass by without special notice the exact 
and admirable commentary on the Altis. ‘The poet here rises to 
his highest, and the editor is equal to the occasion. No suck 
account of the singular cultus which suggests the poem is to be 
found elsewhere, nor does the learning of the notes at all over- 
power the keen and vivid sense of literary beauty which they 
display. 
The personality of the Lesbia of Catullus naturally is made the 
subject of an elaborate discussion, the conclusion of which is to 
identify her with Clodia, sister of the notorious Clodius, the 
enemy of Cicero. The theory may be compared with a similar 
identification of Ovid’s Corinna with Julia, the daughter of 
Augustus. It can scarcely, however, claim such good authority. 
It rests, indeed, on an express statement of Apuleius, but 
Apuleius does not go beyond stating that Lesbia was a pscu- 
donym for Clodia. Of who this Clodia was he does 
not give a hint. The Julia theory, on the other hand, 
rests on a positive and precise statement of Sidonius 
Apollinaris that the mistress of Ovid was Czxsarea puella. 





* A Commentary on Catullus, By Robinson Ellis, Fellow of Trinity College, 


1876, 


Oxford, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 





This precision more than balances the fact that Sidonius was 
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two centuries further removed from the events of which he 
was writing than was Apuleius. The Clodia theory has, how- 
ever, less intrinsic difficulties than the other, and is certainly sup- 
rted by a pumber of curious coincidences which Mr. Ellis mar- 
shals with much skill. Clodia’s portrait was drawn by a vigorous 
hand which, when the interest of the occasion required, could be 
quite the reverse of flattering. Hence she ranks with Verres, 
Oppianicus, and sundry other personages to whom the matchless 
invective of Cicero has given an undying fame for more than 
human wickedness. We may well doubt whether these portraits 
are historically true. Even if in this case Cicero did not exag- 
gerate, yet the Clodia of the Pro Caelio could hardly have 
become the wretched creature described in Carmen cviii. The 
probabilities of the case rather point to the conclusion that, like 
the women celebrated by Tibullus and Propertius, and probably 
by Ovid, she was of the freedwoman class. 

In taking leave of Mr. Ellis, we must thank him for a contribu- 
tion to English scholarship which takes rank with such works as 
Porson’s *‘ Four Plays,” and Mr. Munro’s Lucretius, 





THE EPIC OF HADES.* 


Ix the parts now published, the author of Songs of Two 
Worlds adds to that Epic of Hades which we noticed last year, 
two fresh parts, one depicting the pains of Tartarus, and one the 
perfect life of Olympus, between which the poem published last 
year will take its place as the picture of the middle state of the 
great world of spirits. The writer’s leading idea, however, does 
not admit of any parallel conception to Dante’s Inferno, Purga- 
torio, and Paradiso, for the chief object of the present author is to 
represent ‘Tartarus and Hades as both of them purgatorial regions, 
in which pain cleanses from the stain of evil, though the process 
in relation to the deeper stains of sin is of age-long duration. 
Thus Tantalus himself ic made to say :— 


* Ah! fool, to dream 

That the long stain of time might fade and merge 
In one poor chrism of blood. They taught of yore, 
My priests who flattered me—nor knew at all 
The greater God I know, who sits afar 
Beyond those earthly shapes, passionless, pure, 
And awful as the Dawn—that the gods cared 
For costly victims, drinking in the steam 
Of sacrifice when the choice hecatombs 
Were offered for my wrong. Ah no! there is 
No recompense in these, nor any charm 
To cleanse the stain of sin, but the long wear 
Of suffering, when the soul which seized too much 
Of pleasure here, grows righteous by the pain 
Which doth redress its wrong. For what is Right 
But equipoise of Nature, alternating 
The Too Much by Too Little? Not on earth 
The salutary silent forces work 
Their final victory, but year on year 
Passes, and age on age, and leaves the debt 
Unsatisfied, while the o’erburdened soul 
Unloads itself in pain. 

Therefore it is 
I suffer as I suffered ere swift death 
Set me not free, no otherwise; and yet 
There comes a healing purpose in my pain 
I never knew on earth ; nor ever here 
The once-loved evil grows, only the tale 
Of penalties grown greater hourly dwarfs 


Knowing my son. How fair he was, how tall 
And vigorous, my boy! What fair straight limbs 
And noble port! How beautiful the shade 
Of man on his lip! I longed to burst 
From my chamber down, yearning to throw myself 
Upon his neck within the palace court, 
Before the guards—spurning my queenly rank, 
Ali but my motherhood. And then a chill 
Of doubt o’erspread me, knowing what a gulf 
Fate set between our lives, impassable 
As that great gulf which yawns ‘twixt life and death 
And ’twixt this Hell and Heaven. I shrank back, 
And turned to think a moment, half in fear, 
And half in pain ; dividing the swift mind. 
Yet all in love, 
Then came a cry, a groan 
From the inner court, the clash of swo' the fal? 
Of a body on the pavement; and one cried, 
‘ The King is dead, slain by the young Orestes, 
Who cometh hither.’ With the word, the door 
Flew open, and my son stood straight before me, 
His drawn sword dripping blood. Ob, he was fair 
And terrible to see, when from his limbs 
The suppliant’s mantle fallen, left the mail 
And arms of a young warrior. Love and Hate, 
Which are the offspring of a common sire, 
Strove for the mastery, till within his eyes 
T saw his father’s ghost glare unappeased 
From out Love’s casements, 
Then I knew my fate 
And his—mine to be slain by my son’s hand, 
And his to slay me, since the Furies drave 
Our lives to one destruction; and I took 
His point within my breast. 
But I praise not 
The selfish, careless gods who wrecked our lives, 
Making the King the murderer of his girl, 
And me his murderess; making my son 
The murderer of his mother and her love— 
A mystery of blood !—I curse them all, 
The careless Forces, eitting far withdrawn 
Upon the heights of Space, taking men’s lives 
For playthings, and deriding as in sport 
Our happiness and woe—I curse them all. 
We have a right to joy; we have a right, 
I say, as they have. Let them stand confessed 
The puppets that they are—too weak to give 
The ot ta feign to love, since Fate, too strong 
For them as us, beyond their painted sky, 
Sits and derides them too. I curse Fate too, 
The deaf blind fury, taking human souls 
And crushing them, as a dull fretful child 
Crushes its toys and knows not with what skill 
Those feeble forms are feigned. 
I curse, I loathe, 
I spit on them. It doth repent me not. 
I would "twere yet todo. I have lived my life. 
I have loved. See, there he lies within the bath, 
And thus I smite him! thus! Didst hear him groan? 
Oh, vengeance, thou art sweet! What, living still? 
Ah me! we cannot die! Come, torture me, 
Ye Furies—for I love not soothing words— 
As once ye did my son. Ye miserable 
Blind ministers of Hell, I do defy you; 
Not all your torments can undo the Past 
Of Passion and of Love!’ 
Even as she spake 
There came a viewless trouble in the air, 
Which took her, and a sweep of wings unseen, 
And terrible sounds, which swooped on her and hushed 
Her voice, and seemed to occupy her soul 
With horror and despair; and as she passed 
I marked her agonised eyes.” 
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The accomplished sum of wrong. And yet desire 

Pursues me sti!],—sick, impotent desire, 

Fiercer than that of earth.” 
Tartarus, therefore, is only the state in which the darkness is 
far greater than the light, Hades that in which the light begins 
to overpower the gloom, and Olympus that in which the celestial 
light is undimmed, though its forms are still finite. ‘The treat- 
ment is full of skill and charm, though the optimism of the 
author’s idea, makes his ‘Tartarus lose something in sublimity to 
compensate what it gains in tenderness. The true horror of 
moral evil,—that it loses the very desire to be extinguished, and 
feels that there is no release for it simply because release would 
mean, to its corrupt mind, a release from the only end it really 
yearns after, is hardly depicted here at all, except perhaps in a 
single fine passage in the poem on Clytemnestra, in which she 
describes as follows the vengeance which her son Orestes took 
upon her for his father’s murder :— 

“Until one day 

I, looking from my palace casement, saw 

A bumble suppliant, clad in pilgrim garb, 

Approach the marble stair. A sudden throb 


Thrilled thro’ me, and the mother’s heart went forth 
Thro’ all disguise of garb and rank and years, 





* Books I. and 111. of the Epic of Hades—I. Tartarus and the Olympus, Completing 


= = By the Author of “Songs of Two Worlds.” London: Henry 8. King 





That is a fine picture of the true Tartarus,—the true hell, which 
is so much a law unto itself that it resists the very offer of re- 
demption as if it were an outrage. And it is, perhaps, a 
fault in so completely new a recast of Greek fable that 
the poet, whose purpose it evidently is to shade off 
Tartarus into Hades and Hades into the finite glories of 
Olympus, and then to connect the limited perfections of the gods 
—the human ideals—with the infinite source of all perfection— 
does not even attempt to deal with this most difficult of all the 
links in the ascending scale,—the link which connects the glory 
in evil, the love of evil, with that turning away of the heart from 
it which is the first condition of any upward growth. The truo 
mystery of evil appears to be in the rapidly diminishing power to 
live, or even desire to live, without it,—the contraction of the 
life and heart to limits within which good is impossible. The 
Greeks appear to have perceived this vividly. And our poet, in the 
attempt to spiritualise their unseen world, should have at least at- 
tempted to deal with this critical feature in their moral conception 
of it. We note it, too, as to some extent a departure from the 
author's method, as illustrated in the other parts of his poem, that in 
his ‘‘ Tartarus” he appears to go deeper into the gloom in passing 
from Tantalus, and Phedra, and Sisyphus, with their gleams of 
penitence and aspiration, to Clytemnestra, with her deadly rage 





against the gods, and her firm resolve never to repent her sin, 
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though both in his “Hades” and his “‘ Olympus” he carries us 
steadily upwards towards the light. 

We confess that we felt some fear lest in the more difficult 
attempt to spiritualise Olympus our author should spoil a poem 
which, in its other parts, is so full of beauty. But our fear was 
needless, Perhaps in the studies of Artemis and Aphrodite there 
is some justification for it. There is certainly less of character- 
istic beauty in these two pictures than in any other parts of his 
work. But in the treatment of Athene, Here, Apollo, and Zeus, 
he more than makes up for his temporary falling-off. Indeed, 
there is something of higher power than anything he has else- 
where given us in the picture of Zeus as the infinite and invisible 
author and fountain of all the more finite virtues :— 


‘¢‘ Then when my life revived again, I said 
Whispering, ‘ But Zeus I saw not, the prime Source 
And Sire of all the gods.’ 

And she bent low 
With downeast eyes. ‘Nay. Thou hast seen of Him 
All that thine eyes can bear, in those fair forms 
Which are but parts of Him, and are indeed 
Attributes of the Substance which supports 
The Universe of Things—the Soul of the World, 
The Stream which flows Eternal, from no Source 
Into no Sea. His Parity, His Strength, 
His Love, His Knowledge, His unchanging rule 
Of Duty, thou hast seen; only a part 
And not the whole, being a finite mind 
Too weak for infinite thought; nor, couldst thou see 
All of Him visible to mortal sight, 
Wouldst thou see all His essence, since the gods— 
Glorified essences of Human mould, 
Who are but Zeus made visible to men— 
See Him not wholly, only some thin edge 
And halo of His glory; nor know they 
What vast and unsuspected Universes 
Lie beyond thought, where yet He rules, like those 
Vast Suns we cannot see, round which our Sun 
Moves with his system, or those darker still 
Which not even thus we know, but yet exist 
Tho’ no eye marks, nor thought itself, and lurk 
In the awful Depths of Space ; or that which is 
Not orbed as yet, but indiscrete, confused, 
Sown thro’ the void—the faintest gleam of light 
Which sets itself to Be. And yet is He 
There too, and rules, none seeing. But sometimes 
To this our heaven, which is so like to earth 
But nearer te Him, for awhile He shows 
Some gleam of His own brightness, and methinks 
It cometh soon; but thon, if thou shouldst gaze, 
Thy Life will rush to His —the tiny spark 
Absorbed in that full blaze—and what there is 
Of mortal fall from thee.’ 

But I: ‘Oh! soul, 


What holdeth Life more precious than to know 
The Giver and to die?’ 
Then she: ‘ Behold! 


Look upward and adore.’ 

And with the word, 
Unhasting, undelaying, gradual, sure, 
The floating cloud which clothed the hidden peak 
Rose slow in awful silence, laying bare 
Spire after rocky spire, snow after snow, 
Whiter and yet more dreadful, till at last 


It left the summit clear. 
Then with a bound, 


In the twinkling of an eye, in the flash of a thought, 

I knew an Awful Effluence of Light, 

Formless, Ineffable, Perfect, burst on me 

And flood my being round, and take my life 

Into itself. I saw my guide bent down 

Prostrate, her wings before her face; and then 

No more.” 
‘That is very fine, and reminds us of a passage in Dr. Newman's 
Dream of Gerontius, from which, we suspect, our poet must have 
snatched at least a suggestion of this noble climax to his poem. 

On the whole, we believe that this spiritualised study of the 

‘Greek unscen world will live as a poem of permanent power and 
charm, though some portions of the Greek myths have certainly 
foiled our author by their unmanageable earthliness, while to 
other portions, again, especially those which image the mystery 
of evil, he has hardly given their full depth. But when the 
poem is read as a whole, with the part first published relegated to 
its right place between those which have just appeared, it will, 
we think, receive high appreciation from all—not a very few, 
in any generation—who can enter into its meaning, for its graphic 
and liquid pictures of external beauty, the depth and truth of its 
purgatorial ideas, and the ardour, tenderness, and exaltation of 
its spiritual life. 





THE MAGAZINES. 
Tue Fortnightly opens with a very strong and clear paper from 
Mr, Courtney upon “ Our Eastern Policy,” the drift of which is that 
British policy of late in the matter has been essentially feeble, 





that the character of the Czar has throughout been mistaken by 
the Foreign Office, and that we should co-operate with Russia 
and Europe in raising up a Federation of Christian Powers out 
of the ruins of the Ottoman dominiop. ‘ We should cease to 
pursue the policy foredoomed to failure of maintaining the Otto. 
man Empire in Europe,” and pay Russia for her services, not 
with territory, but with the right of passage to the Medi 

Mr. Courtney places the most discreditable incident in regent 
negotiatious under a strong light :— 

“A right appreciation of the character of the Ozar is absolutely 

necessary, if we would understand the diplomatic history of the 
year. It is no empty phrase, it is a sincere and universal convict; 
that he is most earnestly bent on avoiding war. He discountenanced 
the action of Servia; he tried to check Montenegro; he inspired the 
Berlin Memorandum; he has held repeated conferences with the 
Emperor-King. No war, if possible; but the good government of the 
subject-races of European Turkey cannot be sacrificed, though it be 
procured at the price of war. When the armistice was accepted, and 
the Conference was practically resoived upon, the Czar sought an ip. 
terview with our Ambassador at his Court, and gave him the mogt 
solemn, the most earnest, the most pathetic assurances that he had no 
designs of territorial aggrandisement ; and he entreated the English 
Government to lay aside their unjust suspicions. This was on the 2nd 
of November, and the communication of the Czar was at once tele. 
graphed to England. A week later the new Lord Mayor entertained 
the Ministry at the Guildhall, and the Prime Minister addressed to the 
citizens of London a speech in which he gave no hiot of the Czgy’s 
pacific message, but instead, magnified our supposed treaty obligations 
to defend the Ottoman Empire, ridiculed the sincerity of the public 
action of Russia, and boasted of the abilities of England to supports 
second or a third campaign. Upon the treachery of this speech to the 
Czar and to the English nation—upon its iniquity, unparalleled, as far 
as I know, in the history of England as a constitutional monarchy] 
lay no stress here.” 
There is a noteworthy paper on “Church and State,” by Mr. F, 
Harrison, in which the eloquent Comtist attacks the union of the 
two powers from the religious side, and writes unintentionally in 
the very tone of a High Churchman :— 

‘How long will Churchmen endure to see religious life thus vulgar- 
ised by a compact which forces devotion into the attitude of a parasite, 
and turns the voice of the preacher into the grating tone of a State 
official? Churchmen or not, we must all feel sometimes the stir of 
something within us, as we think on this ideal of the parliamentary 
gospel—this privileged, political, combative bureaucracy, saturated 
with lay interests and surfeited with temporal possessions, governed 
by the secular nominees of a secular parliament, and preaching, for 
good and sufficient consideration, the religion of Christ at the orders of 
an assembly, in which very many are not Churchmen and some are not 
Christians, but in which all are of the great and none are of the poor.” 
His main argument is, that the State in purchasing the submis- 
sion of one great sect is stepping beyond its function, and trying 
to perform a moral act which is beyond its power. The 
State ‘‘can act only in material ways, by preventing deeds; 
it cannot act in moral ways, by inducing convictions or 
forming moral qualities.” This is the key-note of the 
article, which is otherwise only an eloquent restatement of 
Nonconformist platitudes, and it is surely one of the largest 
assumptions ever made. Whether it is wise for a State to ‘induce 
convictions” may be debateable, but that it can do it and does 
do it is beyond all question. One of the first objects of the organi- 
sation of a free State is to ‘‘ induce convictions "—for what else 
do ‘Parliaments exist ?”—while every State, free or absolute, 
teaches and intends to teach moral truths by its legislation. Does 
the State do nothing in the moral region when it punishes 
suicide, protects animals from cruelty, and makes flight in 
battle for a soldier a capital offence? So little can it help 
exerting a moral force, that many reasoners have pointed 
to legislation as one of the creative causes of conscience; 
and among some races, notably the English, it is most 
difficult to discern where the operation of conscience and 
of legislation begins and ends, so greatly is conscience the 
creature of the State legislation. It is not too much to say 
that the special English respect for human life,—a respect not by 
any means founded on any mental peculiarity in the people, 
which is, in fact, when provoked, unusually careless of 
human life,—is due to the exceptional severity with which 
the State, not only in theory, but in practice, has pursued the 
murderer. Whether it should use this great power to diffuse, or 
rather maintain, certain religious and ecclesiastical ideas, is of 
course a question to be argued, but that it can do it is indis- 
putable. Half the Episcopalians in England believe that Bishops 
are useful or necessary because the State appoints them. The 
Fortnightly also publishes an account of German parties, by Mr. 
Tuttle, notable for the distinctness with which he brings out the 
fact that in the German Parliament the continued existence 
of the State is still an open question; a good though rather 
too thin sketch of Barry Cornwall, a poet in whom the 
last generation believed more than the present ; and an account, 
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to us most interesting, of ‘Turgot’s government of the Limousin, 
in which the editor brings out once more the well-meaningness 
of the Royal government in France. Turgot was allowed to 

the Limousin by measures, some of them legislative in 

r, without the smallest opposition from head-quarters, 
where in fact they approved his policy, though they could not or 
would not abrogate those aristocratic privileges which made 
any policy whatever almost hopeless. We never remember to 
have seen Turgot's remarkable capacity for administration so 
clearly displayed. He always used, like an English Minister, the 
materials he had. The Limousin was crushed by the corvée for 
the maintenance of the roads, which, nevertheless, were not made. 
Turgot changed the burden into a money payment and made 
excellent roads. The conscription for the Militia was hated till 
the Limousin was full of insurrection and murder, when Turgot, 
by permitting substitutes to be purchased by the parish, removed 
all the discontent. The province was harassed by requisi- 
tions, the King’s officers always seizing what carriage was 
needed; but Turgot put a small rate on those liable, and ob- 
tained better cartage without creating any hatred at all. He 
was the first man on the Continent who established a poor-law 
giving the paupers work not as a right, but as an alms, while he 
sent all the beggars in the province to prison, and ordained that 
no tenant should be turned out of his holding until the harvest 
had been reaped. : 

Mr. Tennyson’s sonnet in the Nineteenth Century on Montenegro 
is hardly up to his usual level, but Mr. Gladstone’s paper on the 
same subject is very far beyond it. It reads like a speech, not an 
article, and is by far the best and most convincing speech yet 
delivered upon the conduct and character of this little State, which 
for 417 years has successfully resisted conquest by the Turks, 
and presented for 336 years a unique spectacle in Europe,—that of 
a State governed in peace and defended in war by a succession of 
twenty Bishops, who so trained their people that a Montenegrin 
is probably the most formidable soldier in Eastern Europe ; and 
last year,— 

“On July 28 the men of Tsernagora encountered Muktar Pasha, and 

for once with superior force. 4,000 Turks were killed, but only seventy 
men of Montenegro. Osman Pasha was taken; Selim was among the 
slain. At Medun, on August 14, 20,000 Turks were defeated by 5,000 
of these heroic warriors, and 4,700 slain. On September 6, five batta- 
lions of Montenegro defeated Dervisch Pasha in his movement upon 
Piperi, and slew 3,000 of his mew. On October 7 Muktar Pasha, with 
18,000 men, drove three Montenegrin battalions back upon Mirotinsko 
Dolove. Here they were raised, by a junction with Vukotitch, toa 
strength of 6,000 men. Thus reinforced, they swept down upon 
Muktar, and after an action of sixteen hours, drove him back to Kloluk, 
leaving 1,500 dead behind him. On October 10 Dervisch Pasha effected 
an advance from the south, until he found himself attacked simultane- 
ously at various points, and had to retreat, with a loss of 2,000 men. 
On October 20 Medun was taken, and the Ottoman General fled to 
Scutari, leaving garrisons in Spuz and Podgoritza, The armistice 
arrested this course of disasters, when the southern army (Dervisch) 
had been reduced from 45,000 to 22,000, and the northern (Muktar) 
from 35,000 to 18,000.” 
Montenegro performed these feats with an army which, refugees in- 
cluded, never exceeded 2,500 men. Cardinal Manning finishes the 
best account of the objects and procedure of the Vatican Council 
which, from his point of view, we have yet seen ; and there are two 
valuable papers on the position of the Church of England, but the 
most interesting paper just now is one on ‘‘ Russian Revolutionary 
Literature,” by Mr. Ralston. It is mainly, though by no means 
entirely, an account of the trial of a Russian secret society at St. 
Petersburg, and we only wish Mr. Ralston had worked it out in 
far greater detail. The leaders of this society were all gentlemen 
and ladies, and their utter sincerity was proved by their having 
for years lived the life, adopted the dress, and endured the hard- 
ships of the common people among whom they strove to propa- 
gate their doctrines :— 

“Among the men were two Georgians, balonging to the class of 
nobles or gontry, named Djabadari and Tchekoidze, and a former stu- 
dent of the Technological Institute and the Medico-Surgical Academy, 
named Georgiefsky. Among the women, who all wore the dress of the | 
common people, were a so-called Princess Tsitsianof; the two daugh- 
ters, Olga and Vera, cf an official named Liubatovich ; two ladies be- 
longing to the ‘noble’ class, named Sophie Bardine and Lydia Figner ; 
and Betya Kaminsky, a merchant’s daughter, who had studied at Ziirich 
and at Bern. They all went under false names, and used forged pass- 
ports, and most of the women worked in factories.” 

Their main doctrine was nihilism, as it is called,—that is, a belief 
that all laws, human and divine, are oppressions ; that political and 
social distinctions are evil absurdities, and that the work of destruc- 
tion should go on till nothing is left but the land, equally divided 
among the common people. Their chief instrument is the circu- 
lation of tracts of a high-flown and utopian, but poetic character, 





trines, which they constantly denounce to the police. The pro- 
pagandism, however, does not cease, and certainly reveals an 
intensity of hate towards existing institutions in a section of 
Russian society which has no parallel elsewhere. The cause of 
that hate is not visible to outsiders, but we believe, upon all the 
evidence, that it is horror of the torpor which is the distinguishing 
note of Russian social life, a sort of despair which the educated 
feel at the sight of Russian society analogous to the melancholy 
which the mountaineer sometimes feels when condemned to live 
in the plain. It is finely expressed by Tourguéneff, in a speech 
put into the mouth of a conspirator :— 

“ All,all is as it was wont tobe. Only in one thing we have surpassed 

Europe, Asia, the whole world. Never before have my compatriots 
been lapped in so terrible a slumber. All around me sleep—every- 
where, in towns, in villages, in carts, and sledges, by day or by night, 
standing or sitting. Tho merchant sleeps, sleeps the official. The 
sentry sleeps on his watch, beneath the burning of the sunbeams or in 
the snowy cold. Slumbers the prisoner in the dock ; dozes the judge 
on the bench. A death-like slumber holds the peasantry. Ploughing 
and reaping they sleep; sleeping they thresh the corn. Sleeps the 
father, the mother, the whole household. All slumber! The beater 
and the beaten both slumber alike. Qnly the dram-shop slumbers not, 
never closes its eyes. And grasping a spirit-bottle in its right hand, 
its brow recumbent at the North Pole and its feet on the Caucasus, 
sleeps, with a sleep that knows no waking, our motherland, Holy 
Russia,” 
‘*A Modern ‘Symposium’” is concluded, leaving us still a 
little doubtful as to the effectiveness of that method of debate. 
Those who read the discussion carefully will carry away much, 
for a dozen selected disputants can hardly give their opinions 
upon a defined subject without producing some result worth re- 
membering; but the method destroys any impression of spon- 
taneity, and might in other cases, though it has not in this, foster 
reiteration. We hope, however, the idea will not be abandoned, 
as it has, we know, attracted a great many minds very impatient 
of the ordinary metaphysical essay. A little more direct conflict 
would add vivacity to the opinions offered. 


The Contemporary is decidedly heavy, though it contains some 
papers of value, Mr. T. Hughes's protest against the tendency of 
the High Church to defy the law being perhaps the best. It is 
a very fair and clear exposition of the English form of the Eras- 
tian theory, and is unfair only in this,—that it does not sufficiently 
allow that liberation from State control in spiritual matters, when 
the State has ceased to be Christian, may be a conscientious 
object, even in minds which admit fully that a State Church 
is a useful or even a necessary institution. The great social in- 
convenience of such a belief strikes Mr. Hughes so forcibly as 
almost to blind him to the truth that it is a belief compatible, as 
we see in the instance of the Scotch Establishment, with the 
existence of a State Church. He says :— 

*« Even if the traditions of Convocation wore far more satisfactory, the 
chief objection remains that to hand over the control of the Church to 
that body would be an infringement of the national principle, and an 
imitation of the practice of the sects, without any compensating advan- 
t»ge. For what ground from recent expsrionce have we for believing 
that the various parties in the Church would agree better in Convoca- 
tion than they did in 1698? But to give the powors that are claimed 
to Convocation would bo a certain step towards a severance of all cons 
nection with the State.” 

Agreement is not wanted in Convocation, any more than in Par- 
liament, nor is it English experience that violent party feeling 
breaks up a legislative machine or causes resistance to its orders. 
It might do so, no doubt, but there is no evidence from analogy 
that it would, and so far those who advocate a revival of Convo- 
cation have reason on their side. Nor do we see that while the 
supreme authority of Parliament is maintained in the last 
resort, and any grown man who proclaims himself a Churchman 
can help to elect Convocation, the national principle is in 
any degree abandoned, any more than it is now because the 
Church Courts only affect to try ministers of the single Church, 
and not ministers of all the Churches. Mr. Hughes pushes the 
“nationality” of the Church to a point at which, if the country 
thought as he does, the liberation of Dissenters from the direct 
interference of the State would be impossible. Of course he does 
not mean to do this, but this is the logical conclusion of his 
whole argument against Convocation. His own remedy for the 
crisis is evidently patience, and that may be the right one; 
but one distinctive characteristic of this age is that it 
is not patient, that it wants abuses or evils remedied as 
soon as they are detected, and we fear his advice wil} 
be considered by the parties too like a counsel of 
perfection, or that trust in God which does not prevent 
the soldier seeing to his powder-flaskk. Mr. Buchanan's 
strange poetic jumble, “ Balder the Beautiful,” is finished. It 





and their chief danger the dislike of the peasantry for their doc- 


deserves a different notice from any we can give it here, ina 
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notice of the Magazines, but this extract will, we think, justify to 

most men the epithet we have applied to it. This is part of a 

description of the Alfadur :— 

“ The light of doom is in his eyes, his arms spread wide for slaughter, 
He sits ’mid gleams of burning skies and wails of wind-blown water, 
Behind the outline of his cheeks the red aurora flashes, 

He broods ‘mid moonless mountain peaks, and looks thro’ fiery lashes: 
On heaven and earth that round him float in whirls of snowy wonder, 
He looks, and from his awful throat there comes the cry of thunder,” 
And this, which seems to come from a poet different not only in 
kind, but in degree, is why the Gods hate Balder :— 
“ For this the most! 

Because thy coming is as the ghost 

Of the coming doom that shall strike us dead. 

For the rune was written, the rune was read, 

Ard we knew no rest till we bought our breath 

With the gentle boon of thy willing death. 

Why bast thou risen? how hast thou risen? 

We gave thee the frost and the snow for prison ; 

We heard thy sigh and we let thee die, 

Yet thou criest again with a human cry 

From the gates of life! But I stoop at last 

To sweep thee hence with my bitterest blast, 

Out to the heavens of pitiless air, 

Where nevermore with a human care 

That face of thine © 

May trouble the eyes of the gods divine!” 

We see no use in a paper like Professor Zeller’s, of Berlin, on 

«*The Contest of Heathenism and Christianity.” ‘Those who 

know nothing of the subject will not care for it, and to those who 

know anything it conveys no information, is a mere restatement 
of the well-understood fact that Rome held Christianity to be a 
superstition hostile to her fundamental laws, and not merely a 
belief. Major Osborn’s sketch of the origin of Mahommedan law 
will be newer to the public, who still fancy that the Koran is the 
law of Mahommedan countries—which is true, as it is true that 
the Ten Commandments are the law of Christendom—and his 
account of the early doctors is full of interest. The defect of the 

paper is occasional want of fullness. For example, we want a 

great deal more about the disciples of Abon Hanifa, whose sys- 

tem is the most popular of all, and still governs the Ottoman 

Empire, and some of whose conclusions are thus summarised :— 
*‘ The merit of logical fearlessness cannot be denied to it. The wants 

and wishes of men, the previous history of a country—all those con- 

siderations, in fact, which are held, in the West, to be the governing 
principles of legixlation—are set aside by ‘the legists of Irak’ as being 
of no account whatever. Legislation is not a science, inductive and 
experimental, but logical and deductive. It is built up from what may 
be termed eertain legal axioms which have been divinely revealed, and 
whatever can be logically deduced from any proposition to be found in 
the Koran is to be considered as an integral part of that proposition. 

Thus there is a verse in the second Sura which says, ‘ God has created 

the whole earth for you.’ According to the Hanifite jurists, this text is 

a deed of gift which annuls all other rights of property. The ‘you’ 

means, of course, the true believers; and the whole earth has been 

created for their use and benefit. The whole earth they, then, classify 
under three heads:—1. Land which never had an owner. 2. Land 
which had an owner, and has been abandoned. 3. The persons and the 
property of the Infidels, From this third division the samo legists 
deduce the legitimacy of slavery, piracy, and a state of perpetual war 
between the Faithful and the unbelioving world. These areal] methods 
whereby the Moslem enters into the possession of his God-given inherit- 
ance. The Hanifite system of jurisprudence starts from this proposi- 
tion, and it furnishes a very good illustration of what I have just said 
on the subject of Muhammadan toleration. The Moslem does not per- 
secute a Christian on account of his religion, because the difference of 
religion makes the latter his slave.” 

There is a curious history of ‘‘the American Liquor Laws,” from 
which those interested in the teetotal question will learn many 
facts, and especially this one,—that no American State has yet 
tried the only logical system of repression, the condemnation of 
liquor-selling as a crime in se, and the consequent prohi- 
bition of it under all circumstances whatsoever. Such a law 
seems to Englishmen, of course, impossible, but it is, never- 
theless, the only one which has ever succeeded. Entire 
races have been made teetotallers by it, and as far as we see, are 
rather worse and worse off than the races which drink, but stil] 
the law has succeeded. The strictest American law does not 
prohibit sale absolutely, no State has the constitutional power to 
prohibit importations, and the prohibitionists are afraid to forbid 
the manufacture of cider. The law, therefore, is continually 
violated. There is a very good paper by Mr. Tyrwhitt, on 

“* Artists and Artisans,” in which he fights with some eloquence 

for the art-education of artisans, as a work which must precede 

the art-education of the public, and calls on the Department at 

Kensington to help in the matter by, among other things, regis- 

tering all good work which in their judgment is worth popular 

reproduction. We should not envy the lives of the men who had 





Macmillan this month gives us a varied list a ol ae 
ranging from ‘The Hopes of Theology,” by Dean § 8 
reprint, unfortunately, of his address to the University of g¢, 
Andrew, an address likened by the Times toa beautiful lan 
softened—and, perhaps, we should add, a little obscured. 
impenetrable mist, to Professor Mahaffy’s account of Greek 
athletics, which might be read with pleasure by a fighting 
publican. At least, most men of that kind would be rather 
interested to know that the Greeks, with their wonderful forms 
and their devotion to the arena, missed the secret of training 
as they missed to a great degree the secret of medicine, : 
fancied, being a Southern people, with a habit of feedj 
temperately, that they could train best on huge meals of meat:— 

“The discovery of Dromeus was adopted by Greek athletes ever 

after, and we hear of their compulsory meals of large quantities of 
meat, and their cons2quent sleepiness and sluggishness in ordinary life, 
in such a way as to make us believe that the Greeks had missed the 
real secrat of training, and actually thought that the more strong nutri. 
ment a man could absorb the stronger he would become, The quan; 
eaten by atbletes is universally spoken of as far exceeding the quantity 
eaten by ordinary men, not considering its heavier quality.” 
It follows, of course, that Greek athletes did not perform very 
wonderful feats, as feats are considered in modern times. It ig 
probable that their running was very bad, for they made the 
course only 125 yards long, and were accustomed to cover that 
distance with their arms going like the sails of a windmill, and 
shouting as they ran,—two actions which a modern trainer would 
pronounce fatal to speed. Their wrestling was rather fighting, 
for it was allowable in the wrestler to break his opponent's 
fingers, and one man made a practice of it; while their 
jumping was most probably “standing jumping,” and they 
carried dumb-bells in their hands. The most extraordi- 
nary stories are related of these jumps, but they are probably 
exaggerations, and one, the celebrated jump of Phayllus of 
Kroton, certainly is. He is said to have jumped fifty feet on 
level ground, double the longest leap ever recorded of a horse, 
and absolutely impossible. ‘The boxing was really fighting with 
knuckle-dusters, or with weights carried in the hand, and it seems 
certain that the blows were given downwards or round from the 
shoulder, as little boys give them, for “‘ a boxer was not knownasa 
man with his nose broken, but as a man with bis ears crushed.” 
The violent probability is that Tom Sayers would have thrashed 
any Greek boxer in five minutes, that Captain Webb would have 
drowned him in an hour or two, and that O’Leary would have 
beaten him in any walk or run, though the specialty of the 
Greek runner was endurance. The human frame has not de- 
generated, but improved, and scientific medicine has taught us 
how to train, though it bas not yet taught us all the secrets of 
endurance known to the lower races. A ‘Turkish hamal lifts 
weights that would kill an English porter, and a Peruvian would, 
we imagine, without training, but with coca, tax Weston or 
O'Leary. Macmillan, besides the continuation of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
novel, ‘*‘ Young Musgrave,” publishes an excellent account of 
the affairs in the Transvaal, disfigured only by an accusation of 
cowardice against the Boers, which is inconsistent with their 
whole history and with the Dutch character; a good though too 
favourable criticism of Miss Martineau, and an over-brief sketch 
of Austrian Croatia, by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, in which he 
explains why the Magyars are so hostile to the annexation of 
Bosnia. ‘They believe they would lose Croatia, which, with its 
two millions of people, gravitates heavily towards a Servian king- 
dom, and in helping to constitute one might have the sympathy 
of all Slavs. ‘This gravitation would not, however, matter to the 
Hapsburgs, if they finally decided to join in the partition of Tur- 
key, and govern Hungary, Transylvania, Dalmatia, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina as a South-Slav kingdom. 

Blackwood, besides its stories, gives us two papers on travel, 
one of which, ‘Rambles round Travel,” is full of accounts of 
things in France and Italy, as they were in the carly days of the 
“ grand tour ;” and the other is a rather feeble defence of N elson’s 
conduct at Naples, and two most amusing sketches, one of “ The 
Anglo-Indian Tongue,” and another of “‘ Whist at Our Club.” The 
former is an account of the curious composite dialect, half- 
Hindostanee and half-English, in which old Anglo-Indians 
converse with one another, and which would, if Anglo-Indians 
remained in India all their lives, develop into a new lingua franca. 
Its specialty is the use of Indian nouns and a few Indian adjectives 
instead of English ones, and its object, like that of all English efforts 
at language, is extreme terseness, the native word expressing at once 
what in English would require a sentence. ‘The oddest thing 


to make the selections, or the Courts, with the fresh burden of | about it is that it is an absolutely useless language, being 
libels which would be thrown upon them. 


only by the English in talking among themselves, and totally un- 
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eS : . 
intelligible to anybody else. It helps to bind the Anglo-Indians 
er, however, and produce that curious sympathy they all 
have for one another, which time and separation seem unable to 
«ill. The writer should have added dates to his stories, some of 
hich are exceedingly old, and leave, therefore, a false impression, 
and we should like to know his authority for declaring ‘ dullal” 
roker) to be a common term of abuse. The paper on whist 
js rather on the humours of whist-players, and contains sketches of 
all the varieties, even of the man who cannot bear to win because 
it takes woney out of his neighbour's pocket, except one very 
common one, the “ resigned player,” who enjoys whist, and would 
play all day if he could, but who regards the faintest squabble as 
an annoyance, bows to any scolding he may get and passes the 
cards, and is never angry except with a slow dealer. He isa 
special variety of player, but he exists, and as a rule, gets on in 
life ; while he, and he alone, will sometimes acknowledge that it 
was possible for him to have played better. This is very amusing, 
and so far as we know, entirely original :— 

“The wonderful thing in whist is this,—that ignorance of any of 
those intricate rules by which the game is governed is regarded as so 
disgraceful that nobody will admit it; nor will any one allow that he 
is wanting in that perfect and prolonged practice without which no 
proficient in sny art can bring his rules to bear at the moment in 
which they are wanted: and yet players generally would be ashamed 
to have it supposed that they had devoted to a mere game of cards so 
great a proportion of their intellect and their time as to have mastered 
these rules, and to have fam‘liarised themselves with the practice. 
Who would not be ashamed to be known as a first-class billiard-player, 
end to confess an intimacy so close with pockets, chalk, and ivory balls 
as to have left himself time for no more worthy pursuit? For to play 
billiards as billiards can be played requires the energy of a life. 
Here and there a man has the leisure and the intellect, and in the 
absence of a higher ambition he devotes his life to elucidate a game. 
We admire his ingenuity, but we do not tbink very much of his career. 
But in whist it seems to be implied that if a man does not know and 
practise all the rules which have ever been invented, he ought to be 
ashamed of himself !” 

Is not something like this true among boys about cricket ? Not 
one in sixty of them knows the rules of cricket, and not one 
in six hundred would ever acknowledge that he didn’t. 

Fraser has some readable papers, particularly an account of 
contemporary French poetry—in which the writer criticises men 
who, like Coppée, are absolutely unknown in England—and an 
essay on Russian literature full of information, but there is 
nothing this month of striking or unusual interest; while the 
Corvhill relies mainly upon its stories, but there is a thoughtful 
article upon ridicule as a test of truth, in which the writer takes 
the negative side, and an admirable though too short paper upon 
Transcaucasia. The author has poured upon his subject a flood 
of white-light, deciding ultimately that while the Russian govern- 
ment in those regions is not a vivifying one, it is not oppressive, 
the whole territory being a “ fairly contented and peaceable part 

ry g y pe pa 
of the Czar’s dominions.” This content is due, he says, mainly 
to the character of the conquerors : — 


** All subjects are admissible to offico; this has been long a tradition 
of Russian administration, and it is, no doubt, one reason of its success 
in conciliating the good-will of its subjects, wherever there has not 
been, as in the dismal case of Poland, a vehement race and religious 
hatred to begin with between conquerors and conquered. That sort of 
good-nature and susceptibility to impressions which is so marked a 
foature in the Russian character, makes them get on better with strange 
races than cither we, or the Dutch, or the Spaniards have ever been 
able tod:. It is not occasional acts of cruelty, it is not even a perma- 
nently repressive system, that makes conquerors hated nearly so much 
as coldness, hauteur, contempt, an incapacity to appreciate or sympa- 
thise with a different set of customs and ideas. Doubtless we English 
govern India far better then the Russians do their Asiatic dominions,— 
that is to say, we do more to promote the welfare of the people and to 
administer a pure justice, and we hold ourselves far more impartial in 
religious matters. Nevertheless, there would not appear to be, either 
in the Caucasian countries or in the south and east of European Russia, 
where so many strange races live beneath the sceptre of the Czar, near!y 
80 much bitterness of feeling among the subjects as there is towards 
ourselves in India, or to the French in Algiers now, and in the West | 
Indies formerly.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Church Quarterly Review. April, 1877.—This is a good number 
of a Review which is evidently written and edited by men of great 
scholarship, The original paper on “ Justin Martyr’s Epistle of Diog- 
notus and the Oration to the Gentiles” will attract the attention to all | 
who are interested in the questions of authenticity raised as to the’ 
books of the early Fathers. The paper on “ Pantheism,” though cover- 
ing, perhaps, too great a surface for the most effective treatment of 
such a subject, is very thoughtful, as well as very learned; and 
the paper on “The Relation of Mind and Body” is thoroughly 
candid, and evidently written by a competent physiologist, —per- 





haps, indeed, by one who sees the physiological aspect of the pro-! 


blems he discusses even more vividly than he sees the psychological 
side of them. We think he concedes too much, and takes ground less 
strong than he might. The paper on the “ Other World” will be thought 
credulous by many, but it contributes one first-hand story to the very 
large number of authentic stories which testify to appearances of a 
dying man at the moment of death to distant friends, and one which our 
readers may like to have:— 


“ The fact is that this class of what are called ‘ ghost stories’ is so 
numerous, and so thoroughly well authenticated, that the hesitation 
would rather be as to whether they be properly supernatural at all. 
We mean that the question arises whether it may not be possible in the 
nature of things—under certain circumst: for the departing spirit 
to manifest itself to distant friends at the instant, the fleeting moment, 
of transition from this world tothe other? If any one replies, if so, why 
is it not even more common? our answer is easy. There are numbers 
of things quite natural which are much more uncommon than the well- 
ascertained instances of thisclass of event. In the house in which these 
pages are written, a tull and wide staircase-window, with a northern 
aspect, throws a strong side-light on the entrance into the chief living- 
room, which stands at the end of a passage running nearly the length 
of the house. It was after midday, in midwinter, many years since, 
that tho writer left his study, which opens into the passage just men- 
tioned, on his way to his early dinner. The day was rather foggy, but 
there was no density of vapour, yet the door at the end of the 
seemed obscured by mist. As he advanced, the mist, so to call it, 
gathered into one spot, deepened, and formed itself into the outline of 
a human figure, the head and shoulders becoming more and more 
distinct, while the rest of the body seemed enveloped in a gauzy, 
cloak-like vestment of many folds, reaching downwards so as to 
hide the feet, and from its width, as it rested on the flagged passage, 
giving a pyramidal outline. The full light of the window fell on the 
object, which was so thin and tenuous in its consistency that the light 
on the panels of a highly varnished door were visible through this 
lower part of the dress. It was altogether colourless, a statue carved 
in mist. The writer was ro startled, that he is uncertain whether he 
moved forward or stood still. He was rather astonished than terrified, 
for his first notion was that he was witnes-ing some bitherto unnoticed 
effect of light and shade. He had no thought of anything supernatural, 
till, as he gazed, the head was turned towards him, and he at once 
recognised the features of a very dear friend. The expression of his 
countenance was that of holy, peaceful repose, and the gentle, kindly 
aspect which it wore in daily life was intensified (so the writer, in re- 
calling the sight, bas ever since felt) into a parting glance of deep 
affection. And then, in an instant, all passed away. The writer can 
only compare the manner of the evanescence to the way in which a jet 
of steam is dissipated on exposure to cold air. Hardly, till then, did 
he realise that he had been brought into close communion with the 
supernatural, The result was great awe, but no terror, so that instead 
of retreating to bis study, he went forward and opened the door, close 
to which the apparition had stood. Of course he could not doubt the 
import of what he had secon, and the morrow’s or the next day's post 
brought the tidings tbat his friend had tranquiliy passed out of this 
world at the time when he was reen by the writer. It must be stated 
that it was a sudden summons; that the writer bad heard nothing of 
him for some weeks previously, and that nothing had brought him to 
his thoughts on the day of his decease.” 

Altogether, this is a very good number. 

The Trident, the Crescent, and the Cross, By the Rev. James 
Vaughan. (Longmans.)—This volame, which contains much interest- 
ing matter, and is written, we think, with fairness and candour, isa 
review of the religious history of India in its many varied aspects. 
Tho subject is a most wide and difficult one, but it is at least treated 
by a very earnest and diligent inquirer. Mr. Vaughan has laboured 
for nineteen years as a missionary in India, and it is clear that his 
heart has been thoroughly in his work. By the “ Trident” he tells us 
in his preface, ho means in fact Hinduism, including Buddhism, the 
trident appearing as a roligious symbol on evory Siva temple in 
India, and denoting the Hindu Triad. Buddhism, ho explains, was the 
response to a cry for reform, whon the old Hinduism had become 
hopelessly corrupted by superstition, priestcraft, and caste tyranny. 
Similarly, Mahommedanism, which succeeded Buddhism, was the result 
of powerfully-felt necessities, and was in this senso “ the outcome of 
the age.” As an eclectic system, made up out of Paganism, Judaism, 
and Christianity, it became in India infinitely more successful than its 
predecessor, Buddhism. Still it is far from being a complete success, 
and the Christian missionary, in Mr. Vaugban’s opinion, holds the key 
of the position. The Moslems, he thinks, present a formidable political 
difficulty, as the most liberal government cannot make them Joyal and 
contented. Hitherto, it seems, they have been too much neglected by 
tho missionary. But they are singularly impressionable, and often 
succumb to earnest appeals to the conscience. The theistic movement 
of Kesab Chunder Sen Mr. Vaughan considers to be a failare,—in which 
we believe him to be quite mistaken. In arguing with educated Hindus, 
he holds Butler’s “ Analogy” to be the most telling of books, and he 








adds that every Indian missionary ought thoroughly to digest it, a 
counsel which we heartily second. 

Theocritus. Denno recensuit Christophorus Wordsworth, 8.T.P., 
Episcopus Lincolni (Deighton and Bell; Bell and Sons.)—It is 
almost a surprise—so are things changed since the year of grace 1800 





| —to find a Bishop editing a Greek classic. And indeed Bishop Words- 


worth is reproducing, with some alteration and addition, a work brought 
out thirty-three years ago. We can only wish that the sight were more 
common. ‘‘Greek-play bishops” were not very efficient, but the pendulum 
has swung too far the other way, and wo should be glad to see our 
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prelates somewhat less absorbed in ecclesiastical affairs. The Bench 
is not deficient in learning. There are not a few prelates who may be 
classed, if not actually matched with the Bishop of Lincoln, but it is the 
whole set of thought that draws them wholly away from such studies. Dr. 

. Wordsworth isas busy as any of his brethren, yet he finds time forrenewing 
old studies. That tho edition is a work of genuine scholarship weneeds 
hardly say. It is not exactly the scholarship that finds favour in theso 
days. That keeps its regards strictly fixed on academical purposes, and 
holds that the elaborate learning of other days does not pay. Any one 
but a practised scholar might, indeed, fairly complain that Dr. Words- 
worth’s notes are but a scanty help. Those who do not need such help 
will find it a really valuable work. The typography is peculiarly 
pleasing, a quality not always to be observed in English-printed Greek 
books. We cannot refrain from noticing the ingenious morals which 
the Bishop, in his new preface, draws from his study of Theocritus, and 
how he slays with a double shot the worshippers of art and the prophets 
of materialism. Theocritus, he says, is sometimes very offensive to any 
modest mind, and yet how elegant a poet he is! If so, ‘‘ haud facile 
aurem iis prebebimus, qui hodie nobis pollicentur et persuadere 
conantur, nos a vitiorum foeditate immunes fore, et virtutibus moralibus 
inclarescere posse, si modo nos et populares nostros secularibus studiis 
et artibus elegantioribus, et philosophie placitis, et literarum humani- 
ofum culturw totos mancipemus.” And again, who does not prefer the 
life of Theocritus’s shepherds, with their simple, joyous life, to that 
*jllorum philosophorum, qui, post splendorem divini aspecttis in Verbo 
Veritatis revelatum, in obscura caligine errare contenti sunt, et in for- 
midoloso et inhospitali barathro reram naturalium et causarum secun- 
darum, a divino intellectu, amore, potentia conditoris, qui, ut cum 
Newtono nostro loquar, omnia agit, non ut anima mundi, sed uni- 
versorum Dominus, longe lateque remotarum ”? 


Aldyth, By Jessie Fothergill. 2 vols. (Henry S. King and Co.)\— 
This novel has the great merit of attracting and keeping the interest of 
the reader without the help of a plot, we might almost say without the 
help of incident. After the first chapter, which briefly describes the 
title of the tale, we are ‘introduced to a family of brothers and sisters, 
who havo recently lost their mother, and it is their history which we are 
well content to follow through the two volumes which Miss Fothergill 
has given us, not without feeling at the end that we could have wel- 
comed a third, Yet there is not an incident beyond the ordinary occur- 
rences of life, except indeed the perfidy and weakness which deprive 
the heroine of the happiness for which she had waited solong. The 
author draws her character, as she conducts her dialogue, with un- 
common skill. She seems, indeed, to have a mean opinion of the male 
sex. Aldyth’s brother, Harold, and her lover are both weak creatures, 
and Edmund, though shrewd enough, has the misfortune to be without 
a heart. She wishes her readers to have a better opinion of her hero, who 
is recommended to her by his scepticism in matters of religion, but she 
will scarcely succeed. His good qualities have to be téry much taken 
for granted, while there can be no doubt that bis conduct about Esther 
was silly, not to say dishononrable, in the extreme. After the scene in 
the cavern, there could be no possible excuse for his not speaking out 
without delay, The women are much better. We can only regret that 
she has felt it necessary to make Caroline turn out so badly. Of 
one thing we must express our disapproval, and that is the author’s tone 
about religious belief. This is most needlessly offensive. The scene in 
the church on Easter Sunday is in the worst possible taste. If Miss 
Fothergill’s heroes must be free-thinkers, let them at least be gentlemen. 


Savage and Civilised Russia. By “W.R.” (Longmans and Co.)— 
This work is more particularly a history of Russian “policy,” and 
although we have a sketch of leading events down to the reign of Peter 
the Great, the latter and Ivan the Terrible are the only Czars dwelt on 
at any length. The earlier part, that treats of the inroads of the Tartars, 
is very interesting. When we reflect what kind of a Sovereign the 
Czar is now, it almost passes belief that not much further back than 
the age of Queen Elizabeth a Tartar Khan should have compelled the 
Emperor of Russia to feed his (the Tartar’s) horse with oats from the 
Emperor’s own cap. Of course the loss of life from these successive 
forays must have been immense, but we would fain hope that the 
figures cannot strictly be depended on, when we hear of “ Zenghis Khan 
and his followers having butchered 18,470,000 people in China and 
Tangut alone.” Our attention is particularly drawn to Karamsin’s 
“ History of Russia,” published in 1823, and from the extracts here 
given, and the magnitude of the subject, the work should be well 
worthy of an English translation. At the present time, those parts of 
the book before us which treat of Russia as an “ annexing” Power will 
most interest, and although “ W. R.” does not at all take the part of the 
Tark, he is evidently a very good hater of the Russian. If what we 
are told here as to Russia, socially, is correct, we bardly think the 
Czar’s children to be envied. Not only is the administration of justice 
corrupt, but it is asserted to be part of the duties of the police to compel 
the people by blows to drink brandy, in order that the excise duty may 
be kept up to a good figure. There is work here for Sir W. Lawson 
and Mr, Chamberlain. 


The Prince of Wales's Tour: a Diary in India. By W.H. Russell. 
With Illastrations by Sydney P. Hall. (Sampson Low and Co.)—The 
delay which has taken place, necessarily, it would seem, in bringing out 


this magnificent volume is to be regretted. Just at this tine wean 
thinking of other things. Though the Prince’s visit was no mere holi- 
day trip, but had a great political significance, more exciting events 
eclipse, for the present at least, its interest. But the time has been well 
spent in making the work more complete and worthy of the occasion, 
It is a startling memorial of a grand pageant. Every great library should 
possess it, and it has all the outward dignity which would make it be- 
come any place. Dr. Russell’s talent as a describer is too well knownto 
need our praise. If he has less exciting topics to handle than he had when 
he made his fame in the Crimea, and making it, raised his whole classto a 
position such as they had never had before, he has, nevertheless, a great 
subject. If there are not exciting incidents there are colour, variety, 
exciting scenes, and a vast array of interesting and splendid personages, 
Add to this that Dr. Russell was in India in old days, when history not 
less important than that of the Crimean war was making itself, and that 
we are therefore perpetually interested by the comparisons which suggest 
themselves to him between the India of twenty years ago and the India of 
to-day. The diary is always entertaining ; to things already familiar the 
writer has the power of giving a new charm, and he makes shrewd 
observations when the occasion offers itself. Mr. Hall's illustrations, 
which are abundant throughout the volume, are excellent. 

Sermons. By tho Rev. F. C. Wills. (J. T. Hayes.)—There is a cor. 
tain originality about Mr. Wills’s sermons. The first begins thus:— 
“ Perhaps this saying, ‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?’ was suggested to our Lord by an ex- 
perience of Hisown. This offer was really only made to one person of 
the world in exchange for his soul.” And he goes on to refer to the 
third of the three temptations. He seems, however, to have forgotten 
that ‘soul’ means ‘life,’ by which word indeed it is translated in the 
previous verse. In the fifth sermon, again, “The Lesson of Nazareth,” 
he appears not to be aware that the words ‘‘ about my Father’s business” 
in all probability mean “all my Father’s house.” The idea of the 
sermon, bowever, is not materially affected by the error. It lies ig 
contrasting the scene in the Temple, where Christ was found among the 
Doctors of the Law, and that of the marriage in Cana, when He had, as 
it were, to be urged to show forth his power. “ At twelve He would be 
released from authority, at thirty he cries,‘ Not yet!’” The sermons 
on * The Temptation Without” and ‘‘ The Temptation Within ” may be 
specially commended. Some, on the other hand, are quite unequal in 
merit to these. That on “School and Church,” for instance, is quite of 
the “ narrow clerical” sort. But the volume, on the whole, is above the 
average. Only Mr. Wills must not be so content as he seems to be with 
the Authorised Version. Gal. v. 12, to take another instance, “I would 
that they were cut off which trouble you,” really means something 
quite different. 


Love Without Wings. By Mrs. Adolphe Smith. 8 vols. (Tinsley 
Brothers.)—It is friendship, as the French proverb tells us, that is 
“love without wings,” and the object of this story is to show how 
durable and powerful a thing it may be. It introduces us to two men 
who are close friends, bound by no common obligations of benefits on 
the one side and gratitude on the other. But they love the same woman. 
She had been engaged in former days to the poorer of the two, and bad 
now promised to become tho wife of the richer, who was indeed ignorant 
of the old attachment. We cannot say much for the plot. The mistake 
which causes the estrangement between Eleanor and her first lover might 
happen, but it could scarcely have remained uncorrected. No woman in 
her senses would throw over a lover whom she had once believed in on 
the strength of anonymous accusations, and that without giving him 
any opportunity of defence. Misunderstandings and mistakes are 
commonly the weakest part of a novelist’s machinery. Apart from this, 
the story has a cortain interest and dramatic power, the darker shades 
being relieved by the gaiety and brightness of Madge, who amuses one 
by the energy with which she sets her mother and her convenances at 
defiance. 


Herbert's Metropolitan Handbook, (Herbert and Co.)—Travelling 
about London and its suburbs is already a difficult art. Many of its 
inhabitants know little of it. To strangors, it is utterly perploxing- 
The neat little volume before us will be a welcome help. It tells usall 
about “ the times of railways, tramways, omnibuses, river steamboats, 
and cab fares.” It gives us “street, environ, and railway maps.” These 
are clear. Perhaps the “street plan” might with advantage be larger. 
A vast amount of miscellaneous information, the heads of which we 
cannot pretend to enumerate, completes the volume, which, by the way, 
is really portable——Marsh’s American Guide to London and Suburbs. 
(Lockwood), which has reached a sixth edition, is naturally more of @ 
cicerone, giving a brief account of the sights and exhibitions which @ 
stranger may wish to see. The map is a good one; a judicious use of 
colour, and an equally judicious system of omission, make it peculiarly 
suitable for the purposes of the book. We trust, however, that 
our American visitors will not return with the idea that a certain 
brewery, whose proprietors are, it would seem, spirited enough 
furnish the map, is the most important, as it is certainly made the 
most prominent object, in the metropolitan circle———London; @ 
Complete Guide to Places of Amusement, gc. (Herbert.)—This is 
a handsome, illustrated volume, half-guide, half-advertiser. Here 
we may learn what we may see in London; a very wide range of 
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~~ rom Westminster Abbey to the favourite danseuse,—how we 
gre to got about it, how we are to get away from it. One very useful 
featare is » list of “railway and steamship routes, with times and fares, 
from London to the principal cities and places of fashionable resort in 
Europe.” Thus wo learn that we can get from London to Rome in 
two days, at a cost of £7 17s. (second class) ; from London to Constanti- 
nople in nine days, for £16 17. 
Jeux &Esprit. By Henry S. Leigh. (Chatto and Windus.)—The 
drawback to such a book as this is that if the selection is a good one, it 
is pretty sure to consist, for the moat part, of things with which one is 
already quite familiar. Mr. Leigh’s collection, Jeux d’ Esprit, written 
and spoken by French and English wits and huimourists, is no excep- 
tion to this rule. He has been scrupulously careful to put together the 
most approved jokes, and the being approved implies the being 
known. This does not matter so much, indeed, with the larger pieces, 
but the single bon mot must be super-eminently good not to lose some- 
thing, at least, of its flavour with its freshness. We have marked, as 
now to us, the saying of the younger Damas, who, having fainted at a 
bull-fight in Madrid, and being offered a glass of water, said, with a 
yory subtle imitation of Sir Philip Sidney, “Go and pour it into the 
Manzanares ; the river needs it much more than I.” 
The Laurel Bush: an Old-Fashioned Love-Story. By the Author of 
«John Halifax, Gentleman.” (Daldy, Isbister, and Co.)—The accom- 
plished author is always at home ina love-story. She enjoys the subject, 
and she treats it with all the skill that comes of such enjoyment. Hence she 
has no need for any artful or elaborate plot. The device of a letter being 
lost, which had it reached its destination would have made crooked 
things straight, is a very old one; and lest it should take us unawares, 
the writer is careful to drop a pretty plain hint. But in truth we are 
interested in the hero and heroine, without needing to feel any suspense 
or doubt about their fortunes. Their characters are drawn with genuine 
taste and feeling, and however the story might have turned out, we 
should have felt glad to have read about them. 
The Graduated Course of Translation from English into French, 
by Professors Oassal and Karcher, contains a series of facts, anecdotes, 
and for the senior course, of literary extracts, likely to prove of in- 
terest to the student, in giving him materials for translation far more 
captivating than the unconnected and meaningless sentences provided 
by the exercises of most grammars. A valuable addition to the book 
is the vocabulary at the end, giving the equivalents of all words and 
idioms the rendering of which might prove above the capacity of the 
pupil. We regret, however, not to see in the two volumes before us 
@ single example of epistolary composition, and consider this a most 
anfortunate omission. The very purpose for which students may, in 
after life, require a knowledge of French composition, is the writing of 
letters, either of a familiar or of acommercial character, so that they ought 
to be provided as early and as frequently as possible with good models 
of epistolary style. For this reason, a few letters of Mme. de Sévigné, 
Voltaire, or any other master of the difficult art of letter-writing, or 
¢ven some instances of plain commercial correspondence, would, we 
think, be a real improvement to the series. 
Camille's Tormentor. By the Author of “We are Worldlings,” &c. 
2 vols. (Bentley.)—We are inclined to think that this novel is a decided 
improvement on what we have seen before from the same pen. It 
opens with a scene of violent anger (which is very well given) between 
anewly-married pair. They separate, but both carry in their hearts 
& love which anger has not been able to extinguish. It is with the 
lady’s fortunes that we are most concerned. The story of the perils 
which she encounters and the punishment which she has to endure is well 
told, and the gloom which cannot but encompass it is relieved by the 
episodes of a happier love. But it is a really serious blot that the 
divorce which separates the two was really, unless we are very much 
mistaken, an impossibility. The Court does not grant a divorce except 
for adultery and desertion, and demands evidence in an undefended 
suit as rigidly as in a defended cause. In this case there could be no 
evidence of either. If it is meant that the villain, Conrady, got up 
any for the purpose, there is a personage called the Queen's Proctor 
who generally finds out such plots. It is impossible not to feel that 
the whole effect is more or less damaged by so capital a mistake. But 
the description of Lady Amy would make up for many faults. She is 
not at all an admirable creature, except, indeed, for her beauty, but 
she makes a very brilliant, life-like picture. 


We have to notice Zhe Financial Register and Stock-Exchange Manual, 
1877 (C. and E. Layton), a volume which is described as a “statistical 
and historical year-book, showing the capital, dividends, and prices ” of 
all kinds of fands, debts, companies, &c. There can be no doubt as to 
its usefulness for all who have to deal with money. In an interesting 
“summary table” of public debts, we find that New Zealand owes most 
in proportion to its population (£48 per head), and that Queensland 
Comes next, with £40. Costa Rica occupies the third place, with 
£28 4s, 4d., a population of less than 130,000 having managed to 
borrow nearly three millions and a half. It is really creditable to 


quarts, 268; 100 pints, 42s. 


with £25 14s.; France next, with £25; and then Great Britain, with 
£23 10s.; Liberia comes last, with 2s 9d. ; but then these tenues Afri have 
not much wherewith to pay. 
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the ingenuity of this little people to have secured so much. None of 
their neighbours, though doubtless with the best will in the world, 
have beon able to approach them. Honduras has £17 2s. per head, and 
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Guatemala only a guinea! Among larger countries, Spain stands first, 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Mr. JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL. 

A New Serial Story, entitled,“ BY PROXY,” 
by JAMES PAYN, Author of “ Lost Sir 
Besieged” Iilustrated by ARTHUR 
HOPKINS, is begun in the MAY Number 
of BELGRAVIA. 


Price Ore Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA. 
No. 127, for MAY. 
CONTENTS. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Chapters 1-4. Illus- 
trated by Arthur Hopkins. 
Homes AND HAUNTS OF THE ITALIAN Poets. II. 
Petrarch, By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 
THE JT. By Charles Reade. Illustrated by J. Nash. 
LEGENDARY STORIES OF ARGYLLSHIRE ROCKS AND 
Caves. By Cuthbert Bede. 
Lire’s DAWN. Illustrated by W. J. Hennessy. 
Tom Hoop. By T. H.S. Escott. 
GOLF-STORIES. 
THe Wori~p Wet Lost. By E, Lynn Linton. Llus- 
trated by H. French. 
A TRIFLE. By Mortimer Collins. 





“Ample entertainment for the immense circle of 
readers it deserves to find, and always will find."— 
Times. 

Price One Shilling, Illustrated by Arthur Hopkins. 
THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,757, for MAY. 

CONTENTS. 

Miss MISANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated. 

A COMING APPROACH OF Mars. By R. A. Proctor. 
THE GARRICK-CLUB PICTURES. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
Tue GRAND TURK AT Home. By George Augustus Sala. 
Seneca’s Epipus. By W. H. Mallock. 

A REPRESENTATIVE MAN OF LASTCENTURY. By H. 

Barton Baker. 

TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL, 
8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 
WHAT HE COST HER. By James 


Payn, Author of “ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 
Immediately, small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 
Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR 
(** Red-Spinner"). 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 
JULIET’S GUARDIAN. By Mrs. 


H. LOVETT CAMERON, 3 vols. 

“The author may be congratulated upon having 
accomplished that most difficult of feats, the having 
rightly decided upon her proper line of art; and 
the reading public may be even more warmly con- 
gratulated upon the advent above the literary horizon 
of a new and exceptionally brilliant planet."—Morning 

st, 


JOHN LEXLEY’'S TROUBLES. By C. 
W. Barpsity, M.A. 3 vols, 

“ An exceptionally fine work of modern fiction...... 
Mr. Bardsley seems to have a happy facility for uniting 
into one barmonious whole all the qualities which 
should go to the making of a thoroughly good story. 
seeeee The plot is developed in a manver which might 
excite the envy of the most practised master of the 
art......The novel can hardly be praised too highly.”— 
Morning Post. 


DICK TEMPLE. 


GREENWOOD. 3 vols, 


The NEW REPUBLIC; or, Culture, 
Faith, and Philosophy. 2 vols. 
“The various speakers are not ro much described by 
the author as they are left to describe themselves. 
Many, nay, most of these philosophers draw their own 


By James 


OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 





GIRLS.—The School RE-OPENS on Thursday, 
May 3. Fees, 2, 3, and 4$ guineas. For Prospectus 
and further particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


ROTESTANT EDUCATION in 
PARIS. For References and Particulars apply 

to Mademoiselle DELAHAYE, 16 Rue Guttemberg, 
Parc des Princes, Bois de Boulogne, Paris. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Withernden, Caterham Valley, prepares for 

the Public Schools. Referees: Colonel E. G. Bulwer; 
Mr. Arthur Cohen, Q.C.; Mr. Arthur Durham; Mrs. 
Wm. Grey; Rear-Admiral Maxse; Mr. Serjeant Parry. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, £25 to £90a year. Exami- 
nation begins Wednesday, June 20th. 
A Scholarship may be won by proficiency in Classics, 
or Mathematics, or Natural Science, or French and 
German, with English. 
Apply to HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton 
College. Bristol. 


HESHUNT COLLEGE—An 

ASSISTANT-TUTOR WANTED, « Graduate of 
the University of London, to conduct elementary 
studies, prepare Men for Matriculation in the London 
University, and teach the Mathematics required for 
the first B.A. Roomsand commons provided. Appli- 
cations, stating terms, with testimonials to character 
and teaching ability, to be forwarded on or before 
May 26 to the Secretary of Cheshunt College, 13 
Blomfield Street, London Wall, E.0. 


R. GEORGE SWINEY’S 
LECTURER ON GEOLOGY. 

The TRUSTEES of the BRITISH MUSEUM are 
about to appoint a LECTURER on this foundation. 
The office is tenable for five years. The stipend is 
£150a year. All charges incurred for the delivery of 
the Lectures are to be defrayed by the Lecturer. 

The number of the Lectures is not to be less than 
twelve in each year, nor more than three in the same 
week. The first course is to be delivered before the 
end of July, 1878; and each subsequent course be- 
tween the Ist of November and the end of July fullow- 
ing, at such public places within the United Kingdom 
as the Trustees shall hereafter approve; the public 
to be admitted thereto without fee. Candidates must 
have taken the degree of Doctor of Medicine at the 
University of Edinburgh. Certificates to this effect 
and other testimonials as to qualifications are to be 
transmitted to the Priucipal Librarian of the British 
Museum not later than the lst day of November, 1877. 

J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 


RTISTS’ GENERALBENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION, for the Relief of Distressed 

Artists, their Widows, and Orphans, 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place in 

Willis's Rooms, on SATURDAY, MAY 12th, at Six 


o'clock. 
Sir WILLIAM —— Banoowse, QC., M.P., in 
t - 




















e ir. 
Donations will be received and thankfully acknow- 
ledged by— 
JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 
PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK, Treasurer. 
F. LAMBE Pxice, Secretary, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 
Dinner Tickets, including Wines, One Guinea. 


HRIST the GREAT SHEPHERD. 
SIR NOEL PATON’S NEW PICTURE, NOW 

ON VIEW, from 10 to 5 daily,at Mr. Richardson's 

Gallery, 1694 New Bond Street. Admission Is, 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall 

The TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION of PICTURES, the Contributions of Artists of 
the Continental Schools, is NOW OPEN, from Nine to 
Six o'clock. 














portraits for us very admirably. Some of them are 
the most perfect photographbs......It is only very dull 
or very bigoted persons who will misunderstand its 
meaning, or who will fail to see that, if it furnishes 
few weapons to the faithful, it blunts and breaksa 
& goodly array of the swords and spears of the un- 
believers.”—Standard. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Photographic Portrait, 6s. 
TOM HOOD’S POEMS, OR 
and PATHETIC. Edited, with a Memoir, by his 
Sister, FRANCES FREELING BRODERIP. 


Crown 8Svo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 
HISTORICAL PLAYS by TOM | 
TAYLOR: —“ Clancarty,” ‘‘Jeanne D'Arc.” 
“'Twixt Axe and Crown,” “ The Fool's Revenge,” 

“ Anne Boleyn,” &c. 


| ho STITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from 9 till dusk. Ad- 
mission, Is. Catalogue, 6d.—Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. 
H. F. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


TPHE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-EIGHTH 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 
Nine till Seven. Admittance, ls. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 
LD BOND STREET GALLERIES. 
—Messrs. THOMAS AGNEW and SONS beg 
to announce that they have opened the spacious 
Galleries erected for them at 39 Old Bond Street, 
Piccadilly, for the Exhibition and Sale of their Col- 











To be published on the Monday following the Opening 
of the Academy Exhibition, One Shilling, Illustrated. 
ACADEMY NOTES for 1877. Edited | 
by Henry BLACKBURN, Containing over One | 
Hundred [Illustrations in Fac-simile of the | 
Artists’ Original Drawings. 


CHEAP EDITION, smal! 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s each. 


INS’S NOVELS. | 
The MOONSTONE. 
MAN and WIFE. 
POOR MISS FINCH. } 

HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MRS. ? 

The DEAD SECRET. The NEW MAGDALEN. 

The QUEEN of HEARTS. | The FROZEN DEEP. 

MY MISCELLANIES. | The LAW and the LADY. 





WOMAN in WHITE. 
ANTONINA. 
BASIL. 


Also, an ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 
crown 8vo, cloth extra, with. numerous Illustrations, 
by Geo. Du Maurier, Sir J. Gilbert, and others. 6s each. 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8y¥0, cloth gilt, 6s. 


BOUDOIR BALLADS. By J. Ashby- 


STERRY. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





kections of Works of Art. The Business hitherto 
carried on at No. 5 Waterloo Place is Removed to the 
Old Bond Street Galleries. 

*,* The Trade and Wholesale Print Department, 
Entrance, No. 4 Albemarle Street, Piccadilly. 


| OYAL POLY TECHNIC.—New Pro- 
gramme, replete with Instruction and Amuse- 
ment.—Ye WONDERFULLE TALE OF WHYT- 
TYNGTON AND HYS CATTE, a new and original 
version, by TIFKINS THUDD, Esq.; given by Mr. 
SEYMOUR SMITH.—HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE, a 
opular Lecture, with interesting Experiments, by 
rofessor GARDNER.— BUDS AND LEAVES, a 
charming Spring Lecture, by Mr. J. L. KING.—THE 
COMPOSITION OF LIGHT, with splendid LIilustra- 
tions by the Unrivalled Scientific Apparatus manufac- 
tured by Mr. Larker; by Mr. J L. KING.—THE 
SEANCE, an entirely New Edition, by the Poly- 
technic Medium.— Master TAYLOR, the Premier 
Plate-Dancer and Artificial Clairvoyant.— Madame 
HICKSON'’S COSTUME RECITALS, &c., &. Ad- 
mission to the whole, 1s ; Schools aud Children under 
ten, 6d; Reserved Stalls, 2s 6d. Open from 12 till 5 





OWER STREET SCHOOL for 


—————___ 
PHGNIX TIRE, OFFICE, Loniea 
ng London,.— 
1782. t and li 
ances effected in all parts of the worid ~ 
Secretaries { FOuN I BROOMPIBES 


eS 
I ANK le SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847,~: RAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the prineipal pom 
ame fanaa. pm a ted and in 
oney receiv: on Ge 
Ofices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.G," SPP! Mt the 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Established 1807. For Li - 

ot a r Lives only. 79 PALL, 
Net Income from Premiums and Interest £395,565 
a 1 hand “7 7 £3,056,035 

rospectuses an orms 0} 

uinelen application. royce aang eae 

GEORGE HUMPHREYs, Actuary, 


EE 
RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 32 New 
Street, Blackfriars, London, E.O. Extract from r+ 
_ Annual Report, for year ending 3ist 
76:— 
Policies ised £Or  ....ssserseeeeerseerseere £281,135 0 Q 
Claims paid, including bonuses ........ - 59,798 10 1b 
The Accumulated Fund was increased 























by 40,873 17 3 
And is now 655,665 6 8 
Policies in force assuring ........++++...-0. 3,314,660 0 9 
Life Premiums 100,135 16 I 
Total I 130,018 10 9 





EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary, 
From whom copies of Report, Balance Sheet, and 
all information can be had on application, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
Invested Assets on the 31st Dec. 1876......... £5,493,862 
Income for the past Year ......ccccsecsrcsscersees 488,970 
Amount paid on Death to December last ... 11,148,830 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
5,523,138 
commig- 


allotied 

The expenses of manag g 
sion) are about 4} per cent. on the annual income, 

ATTENTION is especially called to the NEW 
RATES of PREMIUM recently adopted by the Office, 
The RATES for YOUNG LIVES will be foung 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 
Policies effected this year will be entitled to share in 
the Profits at the next Division in December, 1879, 
Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD, 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS'ASSU RANCECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Compauy. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and@ 
Weekly /.llowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 
Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 








¢ sincindi 








RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capita), £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000, 
The Cor poration grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect billa payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Cape Town, 
Colombo, Foochow, Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Mad- 
ras, Mauritius, Melbourne, Point de Galle, Port Eliza- 
beth, Shanghai, Singapore, Sydney,and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office, 
also issue circular notes for the use of travellers by 
the overland route. 
They undertake the agency of parties connected 
with India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, 
&c., and the effecting of remittances between the 
above-named dependencies. 
They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 
Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 
Threadneedle Street, London, 1875. 


JELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY.—Kstablished in 1797. 

No. 70 Lombard Street, City, and 57 Charing Cross, 
Westminster. 

DIRECTORS. 
Henry R. Brand, Eeq. | Henry Lancelot Holland, 
Octavius E. Coope, Esq., Esq. 

M.P. Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 
John Coope Davis, Esq. M.LP., F.R.S. a 


Henry Farquhar, Esq. John Stewart Oxley, Esq- 
Charles Emanuel Good-| Benjamin Shaw, Esq. 





hart, Esq. Dudley Robert Smith, 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, Esq. 
Esq., M.P. Marmaduke Wyvill, Esq- 


This Company offers COMPLETE SECURITY. 

Moderate rates of premium, with participation in 

four-fifths or eighty per ceut. of the proilts, su 

profits being either added to the policy, applied in 

reduction of premium, or paid in cash, at the option of 

Insured. 

Low rates without participation in profits. 

LOANS, in connection with Life Assurance, 0D 

approved security, in sums of not less than £300, 
YONTINE INSURANCE.—Policies —_ ia the 

lifetime of the Assured aie granted with participa- 

tion in profits on the tontine principle 

For Prospectuses and Forms of Proposal apply to 

ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 





and 7 till 10. 
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s LE R’S 
CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


Wall Lights and Lustres for Gas & Candles. 
Chandeliers in Bronze and Ormolu. 


KEROSENE and OTHER LAMPS for India 
and Home Use. 


TABLE GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEWEST 


DESIGNS. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. 


H m: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 
=e Street. 


LONDON: SHOW ROOMS, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 





HE “GRANVILLE.” — PRIVATE 
SPECIAL EXPRESS TRAINS to ST. LAW- 
RENCE-ON-SEA, near Ramagate, in 1 hour 45 min. 
ures every Friday from Charing Cross at 3.45 

- Cannon Street 3.55 p.m., returning the following 
Monday morning. See bills. Return tickets for the 
Gran Special Express are available for any other 
train on the South-Eastern Railway for a week. 


HE ‘“‘GRANVILLE.”—“The scenery, 

the air, the accommodation for visitors were 

of the most perfect kind.”—Saturday Review. “ The 
chief enjoyment, perhaps, to be derived at the ‘Gran- 
ville’ is from the baths, for no more complete an 
establishment exists to our knowledge anywhere in 
."—Lendon Medical Record. “ As & residential 





second to none.”—Globe. 
“Tices THE MANAGER, Granville Hotel, St. 
Lawrence-on Sea, Ramsgate. 


wan Ss. BURTON, 





39 OXFORD STREET. 


TABLE CUTLERY. 
The Blades are all of the Table Dessert Ovrs. 


Bnest steel. Knives. Knives. pr. pr. 
me 7 i 
-in. ivory handle: r doz.... eee 0... 6 0 
3 o _ do. 18 0..14 0... 7 0 
34 = do. to balan do. 20 0..15 0... 7 0 
3 do. do. do, 26 0,,.20 0... 8 0 
4 do. do. do. 30 9...22 0... 8 0 
¢ do. fine do. do. 33 0..2% 0... 9 6 
4 do, extra large do. 36 0... 28 0...10 6 
4 do. African do. 42 0.,.35 0...13 6 
4 do.silver ferrulesdo. 42 0... 35 0...15 0 
4 do, silver'dbladesdo. 48 0... 35 0... ... 
Do. electro-sil.handles do. 23 0...19 0 7 6 


ILLIAM §. BURTON, General 
Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment to 

H.BH. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
tis and post paid. It contains upwards of 850 
lustrations of his unrivalled Stock, with Lists of 
Prices and Plans of the 30 Large Show Rooms at 39 
Oxford Street, W.; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4 Newman Street. 
4, 5, and 6 Perry's Place; and 1 Newman Yard: 
Manufactories, 84 Newman Street, and Newman 
Mews, London, W. 


URE, FRAGRANT, & DURABLE. 
For the Toilet, the Nursery, and for Shaving, 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
* Is an article of the nicest and most careful manu- 
facture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms to the skin.” 
Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, edited b 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.B.S. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


4 ” 
GANITas. 
« GANITAS.” 
« QANITAS.” 











“FER BRAVAIS.” 
RAVAIS’ DIALYSED IRON.—The 
only pure solution of Iron without Acid. “ Iron 
and ae bined, to the lusion of all Acids, or 
Soluble Hydrate of Peroxide of Iron."—Vide Dr. J. 
gader's Report. 

Prepared by Raoul, Bravais and Oo., 13 Rue Lay- 
fayette, Paris; London Office—2 Philpot Lane, E.C. 
First Bronze Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1875. Sole 
Prize, Philadelphia Exposition, 1876. 

This admirable preparation does not constipate, or 
disturb the digestive organs, and neither injures nor 
blackens the teeth. Ite effects as a reconstituent are 
—— certain. It has no styptic taste, and it is 

bly adapted for a]] continuous treatment by Iron, 
possessing all the advantages of this most approved 
tonic in the highest degree. N.B.—A London physician 
Writes: “I have given it to patients who have been un- 
able to take Iron in any other form.” Prices.—Bottle, 
fall size, 4s 6d; small ditto, 36; in card box with drop 
measure complete. N.B.—The full size bottles contain 
sufficient for about two months' regular treatment. To 
be had of all leading Chemists and Druggists. 

For Doses, see Label on Cases. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Important 
for the Delicate.—It is difficult to determine 
which is the more trying to the human constitution— 








the dam: 
keen, dry, cattery minds of apring “throughout e| ECONOMICAL 


good health may be maintained by occasional 
doses of Holioway’s Pills, which purify the blood and 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 


57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
srasmeenes.) 

My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 8S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 31sr DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries'" Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was es' at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The hema ol “ Loading" was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
edule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured, 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 











NOTICE. 


MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 
MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carring out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 


Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


BARNARD, BISHOP, & BARNARDS’ 


“ Referred to and recommended by ‘ Another Country Parson.’ "— 
See the 7imes, January 25. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES 
POST FREE. 





SLOW 
See the Zimes, Jan. 30. COMBUSTION 


NORFOLK IRON WORKS, NORWICH. STOVES. 
NEW LONDON SHOW-ROOMS NOW OPEN, 95 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., E.C. 


“Excellent in 
every way.”"— 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


AND IS UNIFORMLY OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


TILED KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 


Sct as wholesome stimulants to the ski , stomach, | Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
liver, bowels, and kidneys. This colobrated medicine | of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen, The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 


needs but a fair trial to convince the ailing and des- Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if derired. 


The various sizes suited to different 





—e that it will restore and cheer them without | Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 
to , 


"ie Sat ering fancy Be ecsine 
er une ma: 
may be spared, and life saved. 


eu. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 
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ALL WHO ARE LIABLE TO HAY FEVER AND COLDS SHOULD NEVER SE WITHOUT 


DUNBAR’S 


Or, ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING-BOTTLE, which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once arrest them, 
and even if a cold has become severe, will give immediate relief, and generally cure in one day. Of a}] Chemists, 
28 94a bottle. Since the New Year, the Bottles are all made perfectly air-tight, by a new and simple method. 


Address: Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY and SONS, 37 Newgate Street, H.C. 


ALKARAM; 


BRAND «xa 0O-3 soupy, 


PBESEEVED PROVISIONS, and 














REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED, 
are the EFFECTS of 


AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
_4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists, 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
: INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696, 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders. 


CITY ROYAL MUSICAL REPOSITORY. 
48 CHEAPSIDE 


| oe by Broadwood and others ; 
HARPS, by Erard.—KEITH, PROWSE, and 
CO. undertake the selection for buyers upon terms 
which they cannot otherwise obtain. Keith, Prowse, 
and Co. repair or exchange worn or injured instru- 
ments of every description.—City Royal Musical Re- 
pository, 48 Cheapside. 


USICAL BOXES, by Nicole Fréres. 
—KEITH, PROWSE, and OO., direct im- 
porters, have the largest STOCK of really fine BOXES 
in Europe, £3 to £300. The new rooms devoted to the 
display of these instruments are now ready. Self- 
acting and Barrel Pianofortes, 16 guineas to 120 
guineas. 


OLIAN HARPS.—NEW MODEL, 
as exhibited at the International Exhibition, 
vibrating with the slightest breeze, including case and 
key, 3ls $d; Double Harps, two guineas to four 
ineas.—KEITH, PROWSE, and CO., Manufacturers, 

0. 48 Cheapside. 


LUTES.—NEW MODEL, for beauty 

of tone unsurpassed, four guineas and seven 

guineas; Rudall'’s Prize-medal Flutes, new and 

second-hand. A great variety of second-hand Flutes, 

one guinea to 25 guineas, at KEITH, PROWSE, and 
CO.'s Manufactory, 48 Oheapside. 


ANJOES.—CHEAPSIDE MODEL 
is best. Covered back, machine head, &c., five 
guineas; including light case, £6. Other models, one 
to 12 guineas. Self-instructing book, with airs, songs, 
&c., 68 net, post free.—KEITH, PROWSE, and OO.,, 
Manufacturers, No. 48 Cheapside. 


UDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them Dresses and Mil- 
linery, besides materials at ls per yard and upwards 
to cut from the piece, all marked in plain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great caving to me or small families, 
s, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 243, 245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street, W. 


ISHER’S GLADSTONE BAG.— 
Perfect as a Dressing-Bag.—Perfect as an Empty 
Travelling-Bag. 
FISHER'S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST FREE. 188 STRAND. 


FN senie and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 836 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868, 





























FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
ieee! ‘BRISTOL MIXTURE,” 
MILD AND FRAGRANT. 
WILLS’ “ SMOKING MIXTURE,” 
A CHOICE COMBINATION OF “ FIRST GROWTHS.” 
Sold everywhere in One, Two,and Four-Ounce Packets, 
. _ protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W.D. and H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


(ONSUMPTION ant 





and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 

P ANCREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 

AVORY and MOORE, 

is 143 New Bond Street, London, and 

to be had of all Chemists. 





Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 
Laundresses with the 
**GLENFIELD STARCH,” 
which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 
the wearer. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 
anaes |e & WHISKY. 
UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow. delicious, and most wholesome. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 


smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure 
well matured, and of very excellent quality, 


WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the medica] 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.C. 


In consequence of Spurious [mitations of 
EA AND  PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Orossz 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
—. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 

“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER. 
SCHWEPPE'S SODA-WATER. 
SCHWEPPE'S LEMONADE. 
SCHWEPPE'S POTASS-WATER. 

Consumers are particularly requested to ask for 
SCH WEDPPE'S, and observe Trade-mark on Labels (a 
Fountain), as many imitations are offered to the Public. 

To be obtained from the leading Chemists, Wine 
Merchants, and Grocers. 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
4 RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil.”"—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 




















YORK and GAME PIES; ain, 
FESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEa, 
TURTLE SOUP, and othe 
GPECIALTIES “for INVALID, 


as 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET. 
MAYFAIR, W. ’ 


CARSON’S PAINT, 


Patronised by the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince of 
H.RB.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, the British Gee 
ment, the Indian Government, the Colonial Govern. 
ments, the Russian Government, 10,000 of the 
Nobility, Gentry, and Olergy. 

Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO, 
2 owt. Free to all Stations. 


OAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR, 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free, 


WALTER OARSON and SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupG@ats HILL, LONDON, E.0.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR’s WALK, DusLin. 


HEAL AND SON, 


195, 196, 197, 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD,W,, 
The Largest House in London for 
































EDSTEADS, 
BrDP«, 


ee FURNITURE, 


HEAL AND SON'S CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS, 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Llustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
HENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbary. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


EPPS’S 
COCOA. 











Vy ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES.”— 
THACKERAY, in the * VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—“ There's no sweeter Tabacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREEOASTLES.’” 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H.0O. WILLS Bristol and London. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of H The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches 
below the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 263 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 48 6d,7s 6d, 10s,and 16s each ; postage free. 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, 

in. 





JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“ CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the Txeerd a PsaBi- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts @ Pleasing FRAGRANOS to the BauaTaé. 


Price 1s 6d per pot, 

JOHN GOSNELL and 00.’'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

K for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 

you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thanies 
Street, London. 


INDIGESTION. 
MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE, 


See Name on Label. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 





Sold in bottles as WINE, at 3s, 58, and 9s; LOZENGES, 
2s 6d and 4s 64; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 64, and 68 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1-oz. Botties, at 4s each. 





By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, 


T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 
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Fs. de Pace 


UNT CHARLOTTE’S STORIES of 
A ROMAN HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. 
CHARLOTTE M. YONG®, Author of “The Heir of 
By Caio." &o. Colonred Frontispiece and Iituminated 
Fitle-page, numerous Full-page and other 
tions. Square 8v0, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 6s. 
«Clear and interesting style......well illustrated.”— 


(urd, jew. = 
on is very admirably done.” —Advertiser. 


Uniform with the above. 
STORIES of ENGLISH HISTORY for the LITTLE 


giouies of FRENCH HISTORY for the LITTLE 


ONES. 
IBLE HISTORY for the LITTLE ONES. 
STORIES ofBGREEK HISTORY for the LITTLE 
ONES. 


School Editions, neatly bound in cloth and 
fully Illustrated, of English History (price 1s 6d) and 
Bible History (price 2s), are now ready. 

List of Publications post free on application. 
Marovs Warp and Oo., London and Belfast. — 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. otis 

R. NEWMAN on the TURKS in 
EUROPE; being the Second Series of his 

ical Sketches. 
we recommend the ‘genera] reader’ to en- 
large his information, at the cost of a very little exer- 
tion, by reading the lectures to which we bave now 
called his attention. If certain public writers and 
speakers would also peruse attentively these 200 and 
odd pages, it would do them no sort of harm, and might 
rbaps reduce in a perceptible degree the torrent of 
puerility which is now poured out concerni the 
‘irrepressible’ Eastern Question.”"—The Times, May 2, 


7. 
” BAstL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly, W. 





TF\AME EUROPA’S REMON- 
STRANCE and HER ULTIMATUM. Illus- 


. Price Sixpence. 
« and ENDEAN, 190 Oxford Street, and all 





The GOVERNMENT & the RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 
Tenth Tb 4, just publisbed, price 6d, by post 74. 

ANUS; or, the Double-faced Ministry. 
e) 6Aplain Criticism. By Eowarp Jenkins, MP. 


1 SHADOW on the CROSS. By 
EpWARD JENKINS, M.P. Price 6d, by post 7d. 


Price 6d, by post 74; 64 Pp. demy 8vo. 
HE TURKS in KUROPE. By 
EDWARD FREEMAN, D.O.L., LL.D. 











NEW EVENING PAPER FOR DUNDEE. 





The Proprietors of the Dundee Advertiser (daily) and People's Journal—two of the most successful papers ia 
the country, 134,000 copies of the latter being now printed every Saturday—have rece ticipatio: 
the War, established a popular Halfpenny Evening Paper, anaes st ” arena _ 


THE EVENING TELEGRAPH, 


on which they are spending « large amount of capital, with the intenti f distinguished 
success as their other pulliatiean am Saas Cee “ 

The EVENING TELEGRAPH has the following excellences :—(1) Its large size ; type; t! 
clearness with which it is printed; (4) the whiteness and cama of its : Jy pak pan ~ 
tude of its special telegran® (4) its extracts from the most important articles in the London, ee om 
and Supe papers; (7) its prompt Market and Stock Exchange intelligence; (8) ite rapid te phic 
reports of all meetings and events in the north-east of Scotland ; and (9) a most interesting page of literary 
= humorous extracts, which make the Telegraph a favourite domestic journal, as its other contents make 

ness men. 

The EVENING TELEGRAPH has already attained a large circulation, which is daily increasing. 

Advertisements ordered for the Dundee Advertiser or People's Journal are inserted in the Evening 
on favourable terms, when the same type is used. Contracts for Advertisements for Three, Six, or Twelve 
Months are entered into at ble rates. Apply to JOHN LENG and O0., Dundee. 

Nots.—The Dundee Advertiser, People’s Journal, and Evening ey bave the follow’ Branch Offices, 
with Editorial and Reporting Staffs; and the London Office is connected bya Special Telegraph Wire with the 
Head Office in Dundee :— 

ABERDREN BRANCH OFFICE, 30 Market St. 
ARBROATH BRANCH OFFICB, 85 High St. 
MonTROSE BRANCH OF Fick, 76 High St. 
Perta Branca OFFics, 104 High St. 


Dundee Office, 7 Bank Street. 





Cupar Firs BRancu Orrice, 20 Crossgate. 
STIRLING BRANCH OFFice, 39 King St. 
EDINBURGH BRANCH OF Fics, 249 High St. 
LONDON OFFICE, 145 Fleet St. 


JOHN LENG and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR FOR MAY. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 


CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
SEE MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR MAY. 
New Edition now ready, postage free on application. 
This Catalogue contains the Life of the Prince Consort—Life of Lord Macaulay—Life of Bishop Sumner— 
Schuyler’s Turkistan—Dean Stanley's Jewish Church (Third Series)—Across Africa, by Commander Cameron 
—Dr. Mackay's Forty Years’ Recollections—Life and Letters of George Ticknor—Lord Amberley's Analysis 


of Religious Belief—Barkley’s Danube—Evans's Wa!k through Bosnia—Daniel Deronda—Madcap Violet— 
and nearly Two Thousa nd other Popular Books at the Lowest Current Prices. 











W. MULLAN and Son, 34 Paternoster Row, London. 


— 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, New Osford Street. 








CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for MAY. 


CONTENTS. 
Our EAstTeen Powicy. By L. H. Courtney, M.P. 


BENTHAM AND BeNTHAMISM. By Henry Sidgwick. 


CruRCH AND State. By Frederic Harrison. 


PARTIES AND POLICY IN GERMANY. By H. Tuttle. 
Tue LEVIRATE AND POLYANDRY. By J. F. McLennan. 


Barry CORNWALL. By G. A. Simcox. 


Virgil IN ENGLISH HEXAMETERS. By G. Osborne Morgan, Q.C., M.P. 


TuRGOT IN LimousIN. By the Editor. 

Tae CnurcH Crisis: a Contrast and a Parallel. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 

Books OF THE MONTH. 





CAVOUR. By Cnarrzs pr 
TWO MONTHS with 


TCHERNAIEFF in SERVIA. By P. H.S.Satuspury. Large crown 8vo. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Mazapr. An 
English Edition will be ready in May. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


At all Booksellers’, price 1s. 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY, 1877. 
IN WHICH ARE CONTINUED, 
CHERRY RIPE! 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 
AND MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW STORY. 
THE AMERICAN SENATOR, 


The Scene of which is Laid in England. 


By A. T. Innes. 


GENERAL|§SIND REVISITED. By Captain Richard 
F. Burton, F.R.G.S. 2 vols., 24s. 


“There is not a word of the book which is not worth reading, scarce a page but 
contains some valuable thought or suggestion. We say without hesitation that ove 


(Jn May. 





Mr. WILLIAMSON'S DIFFERENTIAL and INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 
New Edition, now ready, in post 8vo, price 10s 6d. 


N ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 


rises from a perusal of these two volumes more imbued with Indian feeling, with a 
better understanding of the peop!e and their ways, than after reading a library of 
ordinary Indian travel."—Standard. 


the INTEGRAL 


CALCULUS, containing Applications to Plane Curves and Surfaces ; with The LITER. ARY REMAINS of the late 


numerous Examples. By BENJAMIN WILLIAMSON, M.A., Fellow and Tutor, Trinity 


College, Dublin. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 


By the same Author, Third Edition, price 10s 64. 


CHaARLes F. Tyrwuitt Drake, F.R.G.S. Edited, witha Memoir, by Water 
Besant, M.A. 8vo, 14s. 


ROUMANIA. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS, A WINTER in BUCHAREST, the CITY of 


with numerous Examples. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


PLEASURE; or, Life on the Lower Danube. By FLonence K. Berorn. 





Loxmon LIBRARY, 12 St. James's 
Founded 1841. 


PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 


Large crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





Square, London. 





This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
Open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 

DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 

An ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 OHANCERY LANE, E.C. 








Mr. ALBANY DE FONBLANQUE’S BAD 


LUCK. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


Mr. JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S GARTH. 3 


vols. crown 8vo, 


Mr. A. W. DUBOURG’S FOUR STUDIES of 


LOVE. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


TWO FAVOURITE NOVELS. 





BREEZIE LANGTON. By Hawley Smart. 


Crown 8vo, 63. 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of “ The Wooing O't.” In crown 8vo, price 68. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, Publishers 


in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 
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WORKS BY SIR HENRY MAINE. 
ANCIENT LAW;; its Connection with 


the Early History of Society, and its Relation to 
Modern Ideas. By Sir H. SUMNER MAINE, E.C.8.L, 
., Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence in the 
University of Oxford,and Member of the Indian 
Council. Sixth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
“Sir Henry Maine's admirable work on Ancient 
Law.”—Grote's * Plato.” 


By the same Author. 

VILLAGE COMMUNITIES in the 
EAST and WEST. Six Lectures delivered at 
Oxford. Third Edition, with Additional Addresses 
and Essays, 8vo, 12s. 

“In this work Sir Henry Maine brings to bear the 
materials which were not at hand, and the researches 
of which the result had not been made known when 
‘ Ancient Law ' was written.”—TZimes. 


111. 
LECTURES on the EARLY HISTORY 
of INSTITUTIONS. Second Edition, 8vo, 12s. 
“A contribution of the highest value and interest, 
both to comparative jurisprudence and to the history 
of human society and civilisation." —Athenzum. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





WORKS BY MRS. SOMERVILLE. 


With Portrait and Woodcuts, post 8vo, 9s. 


The CONNECTION of the PHYSICAL 
SCIENCES. By MARY SOMERVILLE. 10th Edi- 
tion, revised. By ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY, Author 
of a “ Short History of Natural Science.” 

“Mrs. Somerville's delightful volume. The style of 
this astonishing production is so clear and unaffected, 
and conveys, with so much simplicity, so great a mass 





of profound knowledge, that it should be placed in 

the hands of every youth the moment he has mastered 

the general rudiments of education.”"—Quarterly 

Review, 

Tl, 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. BY Mary 
SOMERVILLE. 7th Edition, revised. ith Por- 
trait. Post 8yo, 9s. 

** We bave followed Mra. Somerville through her 
intellectual] journey over the globe, delighted and im- 
proved by her instructions, and anxious that others 
should derive from them the same pleasure and 
advantage."—North American Review. 

Mil, 

PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS from 

EARLY LIFE to OLD AGE. By Mary SoMER- 


VILLE. With Selections from her Correspond- 
ence. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


“A charming book; the story of the life of a re- 
markable and beautiful character, told, for the most 
part, in the tranquil evening of her well-spent days, 
by herself, with short additions here and there by her 
daughter, to complete the narrative.” —Athenvum. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1876. 


Now ready, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The WITNESS of the PSALMS to 
CHRIST and CHRISTIANITY. Being the 
Bampton Lectures for 1876. By W. ALEXANDER, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 

“ The beauty of style and spiritual tone which char- 
acterise the whole of these lectures."—Znglish Inde- 
pendent. 

“ The language frequently rises into eloquence of a 
high type, while there is a grand catholicity of sym- 
pathy in the views expressed which will commend 
itself to every individual reader, whatever may be the 
nature of his own religious belief.”— Glasgow Herald, 

“ With no uncertain hand and with no faltering pur- 

the Bishop of Derry cuts right athwart the 
theories dear to modern criticism. With a wealth of 
learning which neglects no source of knowledge in the 

Psalms, and with a zeal and fervour which never 

wearies, he does manful battle for the old interpreta- 

tion of the Psalms."—Zdinburgh Daily Review. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, 
BOOKS FREE BY POST. 
Any Book of One Shilling and upwards 
in value sent, safely packed, post free, on re- 
ceipt of a P.O, Order for the published price. 
*," A NEW CATALOGUE of 
HANDSOMELY-BOUND BOOKS jor 


Presents, sent post free on application. 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


CHLIEMANN on ARCHITECTURE 

of TROY.—See the BUILDER of this week (4d,or 
by it 43d); Review of Grosvenor Gallery and View 
of Front; Royal Academy; View of Albert Memorial 
Enclosure; Word or Two about Rome; Mr. Theodore 
Martin on the Drama; Painters’ Studios; Artisans 
and the French Police; New Streets; Architecture 
and Pictorial Art, &c.—46 Catherine Street; and all 
Newsmen. 52 pagee. 





13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREBT. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


‘Mrs. Arthur. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” &c. 3 vols. 


Winnie's History. By M. C. M. 
+ plennatatry:—Druth 


Bridget. By M. Betham- 


EpwaArpbs, Author of * Kitty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A novel that arrests and fascinates the attention 
of the reader throughout."—Court Journal. 


THIRD EDITION of 
Diana, Lady Lyle. By W. Hep- 


“A most interesting novel. The heroine is charm- 
ingly, powerfully, and naturally drawn. The descrip- 
tions are fresh, vigorous, and picturesque."— World. 


All for Herself. By Shirley 


SMITH. 3 vols. 
“ A clever story, well worth reading.” — Post. 


$$$ 
The PHYSICAL BASIS of MIND, By 
RY LEWES. 8 stration, 

pp. 508, cloth, 16s. ~— 

CoyTents: Th 

Mechanism Pe oer d vitae he, Nervous 
London: TRUBNEB and CO., Ludgate Huy, 
Demy 8vo, 4s 6d b: ' 


; free t, 5a, 
ALKER and WEBSTER voy 
BINED in # DIOTION ARY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, wherein the Definitions of Webster, 
and the Pronunciation of Walker are united and 
brought into conformity to the usage of the 
time. All the new words are introduced, a) many 
synonymous terms are carefully d 
Joun L weMuIR, AM. LL.D. uly discriminated, by 
ndon: WILLIAM TEGG@ and Uo. Lane, 
Cheapside. — a 


$$ 
1877.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s 64; by post, 9g 8d. 
HYTHMICAL (The) INDEX, By 

a ee LoNnGmorr. 

‘An Index to a e perfect Rhymes of 
orthography, and allowable Bhouees of a ne 
sound throughout the language; with authorities for 
~ ~—— of Ln ——— best — 

ondon : TILLIAM TEGG and Uo., Lane 
Cheapside. — 


1877.—Crown. 8vo, sewed ; free by post for ls. 
| <—~v RERKUM. By the Rev. Jony 

Topp, Author of “ The Student's Manual,” &¢, 
Pe me oy WILLIAM TEGG aad Co., Pancras Lane, 

















CABINET EDITION. 


MR. KINGLAKE’S HISTORY 


or 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. 
VOL. IV., CONTAINING 
SEBASTOPOL AT BAY, 

Is published this day, with 10 Maps and Plans, price 6s. 


The previous Volumes contain—I. The Origin of the 
War. II. Russia Met and Invaded. III. The Battle 
of the Alma. ee ee 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, price 


7s 6d (postage 6d). Dies 

A BOOK on BUILDING, Civil and 
i Ecclesiastical. By Sir EDMUND BECKETT, Bart., 
LL.D., Q.C., F.B.A.8., Author of “Clocks and Watches 
and Bells,” &c. 

“A book which is always amusing, and nearly 
always instructive. Sir E. Beckett will be read for the 
raciness of his style. We are able very cordially to 
; —_rcaee all persons to read it for themselves."— 

mes. 

“We commend the book to the thoughtful con- 
sideration of all who are interested in the building 
art.”"— Builder. 

CrossBy Lockwoop & Co.,7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 





P Profusely Illustrated, price 7s 6d. 
KETCHES from ENGLISH 
HISTORY. A Book for Girls. By Mrs. Rog, 
Author of “Uncrowned Queens,” “A Woman's 
Thoughts on the Education of Girls,” &c. 

“ Particularly interesting, and full of information.” 
—Literary World. 

“ We cordially recommend the work. It is destined 
to give instruction not merely to girls, but to many 
men."—Public Opinion. 

“A good feature is the promi given to 

Ss an ts,the progress of the arts, 
and the condition of the people. Theillustrations are 
excellent."—Daily News, 

“As pleasant reading as any novel."—Derbyshire 
Times. 

“The chapters on social progress are masterly."— 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 

London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 














Third Edition—Season 1877—crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
ONDON GUIDE. (With Map). 
What and How to See, with Times, Prices, 
Routes, Fares, &c., arranged Alphabetically and in 
Tables for ready Reference. 

“Invaluable to strangers, and of the greatest use 
even to Londoners.” — Observer. 

“A most invaluable vade mecum.”—Eraminer. 

“ Of service to residents no less than to strangers.”— 
Graphic. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
MILITARY aud CIVIL SERVICE COMPETITIONS. 
J ust published, post 8v0, 26 6d. 

A HANDBOOK of TRANSLATION 
iL from the LATIN, GREEK, FRENCH, and GER- 
MAN LANGUAGES. Containing Selections of Pas- 
sages already set or likely to be set in the above 


Examinations. 
London: EpwArD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Published this day, in demy 8vo, price 18s, cloth. 
COMPARATIVE SURVEY of 
y LAWS in FORCE for the PROHIBITION, 
REGULATION, and LICENSING of VICE, in ENG- 
LAND and other COUNTRIES. With an Appendix 
giving the Text of Laws and Police Regulations as 














Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
HE KNOT TIED—Marriage Cer. 
monies of all Nations. Edited by Wiituy 
+) pee Author of * Wills of their Own,” « Lagt 
ct,” &c. 
London: WILLIAM TsG@ and Co., P, 
Cheapside. = oe 
Fifth Edition, post free, 1s. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA, 
A Treatise on the only Successful Method ot 
Curing this Disease. By Rosert Warts, MD 
M.B.C.S., L.S.A., &., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 
London: MitcHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet St, 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 286, is published THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS. 

Mr. ELwin's Pops. 

POLITICAL BIOGRAPHIES, 

THE KITCHEN AND THE CELLAR. 

ENGLISH THOUGHT IN THE EIGHTEENTH Cantony, 

GEORGE SAND. 

Mr. WALLACE’S Russia, 

HARRIET MARTINEAU'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

. THE BALANCE OF Power. 

. THB MILITARY POSITION OF Russia IN CENTRAL 

ASIA. 

TURKEY. 

JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
MAY, 1877. No. DOOXXXIX. Price 2864, 
CONTENTS 
PAULINE. PartIV. Blundellsaye, 
THE ANGLO-INDIAN TONGUE. 
A Woman-Hater. Part XII. 
NELSON IN THE BAY OF NAPLES: A Wanderers 
Letter. No. VL. 
THe ROYAL ARTILLERY: A Claim for Justice. 
WHIST AT OUR CLUB. 
RAMBLES ROUND TRAVEL. 
THE WAR-CALDRON. By L. W. M. L. 
THB PROTOCOL AND THE WAR. 
W. BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Now ready. 
HE DUBLIN REVIEW. 
New Series. No. 56. Price 6s, 
CONTENTS. 


SENS Sewer 


~ 
- 





1. RusstA. 

2. FREDERIC OZANAM. 

3. FATHER COLERIDGE'S LIFE OF OvR LIFE. 

PRIMITIVE MAN IN THE SOMME VALLEY. 

THE STUDY OF MEDIAVAL History. 

ENGLISH MARTYRS. 

FATHER AUGUSTINE DB BACKER, THE BIBLIO- 
GRAPHER OF THE JESUITS. 

Tue WAR. : 

AN EXAMINATION OF MR. HERBERT SPENCERS 
PsycuoLoey. Part IV. 

Notices OF BooKs. 

. CORRESPONDENCE: PROFESSOR MIVART. 

London: BoRNs and OaTEs, 17 Portman Street, W., 

and 63 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 
Regent Street, W.—Subscriptions from One 
Guinea to any amount, according to the sup) iy Te- 
quired. All the best New Books, English, Freac 
German, i tely on publicati Prospectuses, 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 
A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for 
sale at greatly reduced prices may now be had freeon 
application. 
"Boorn's, CHuRTON’s, Hopason's and SAUNDERS 04 
OTLEY'’s UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, next 
the Polytechnic. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and OCONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENB 

and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Resse’ 
and Manufacturers of the PIOKLES, SAUOES, 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to somtad the —_ Lt 
article prepared by them is guaran s 
Unad sprened — 9 Wigmore Street, Cavendish 


FS 22 NESEY 


as 














they now exist in England, in British Dep , 
in the chief Towns of Continental Europe, and in 
other parts of the World; a precise Narrative of the 
Passing of the English Statutes; and an Historical 
Account of English Laws and Legislation on the Sub- 
ject from the Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
SHELDON Amos, M.A., Barrister at-Law. 

STEVENS and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, W.C., 
Law Publisbere. 








Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); 
18 Trinity Street, London, 8.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CA UTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are 
ticularly requested to observe that each om 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the lal 
80 many years, signed, “ Elizabeth Lazenby. 
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AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS. 





KING JOHN OF ABYSSINIA AND THE KHEDIVE. 
With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vole. crown Svo, 2ls. 


THE CRADLE OF THE BLUE 
A VISIT TO THE COURT OF KING JOHN OF ETHIOPIA. 
By E. A. DE COSSON, F.R.GS. 


NILE. 





__ 
This day is published. 


THE PILOT AND HIS WIFE. 


From THE NORWEGIAN OF Jonas Lis. 
Translated by J. L. TOTTEN HAM. 
Crown 8yvo, 10s 6d. 





This day is published. 
EUGENIE. 
By the AUTHOR of “ MISS MOLLY.” 
Crown 8v0, 68 6d. 


“ At the present moment, when Abyssinia is once more an object of much interest and attention 
appearance of any book dealing with the country is at Jeast opportune. The author has described al! that he 
saw in a vivid, powerful, and picturesque manner, and his volames form one of the most agreeable and in- 
teresting of personal travel that we have had the good-fortune to meet with for some time. 
Cusson's chapters on the slave question should be studied by all to whom this su is, as it should be, 
matter of vital importance. There is not a chapter, not a page, of ‘ The Cradle of the Blue Nile’ that 
rve to be ex ally read, for the instruction it conveys, and the clear, picturesque style in which it 





“We can only compare the graphic account given by the author of his wanderings in Abyssinia and 
Southern it with Captain Burnaby's famous‘ Ride to Khiva. The most im 
are those dealing with the incessant aggressions of t and with the slavetrade. King Johannes expressed 
himself as a) ther opposed to that abominable jc, and eventually gave Captain De Cosson a written 
promise to abolish both the trade itself and existing slavery throughout his domiaions."—Giode. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





With Portrait, 8vo, 15s. 





CHRISTMAS ROSES. 


TALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


GERALDINE BUTT, 
Author of ‘‘Lads and Lasses.” 


By 


Crown 8¥0, 6s. 





DANIEL DERONDA. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
New Edition, 4 vois., £1 1s. 





THE CITY OF SUNSHINE. 
By ALEXANDER ALLARDYCE. 


3 vols. post 8vo, £1 5s 6d. 


“A real tale of India, by ® writer who thoroughly 
understands hie subject."— Saturday Review. 





THE DILEMMA. 


AUTHOR of “The BATTLE of 
DORKING.” 


Cheap Edition, in 1 vol., price 6s. 


By the 





MISS MOLLY. 
By BEATRICE MAY BUTT. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo, 76 6a. 


BESSIE LANG. 
A STORY OF CUMBERLAND LIFE. 
By ALICE CORKRAN. 


Second Edition, crown 8vo, 76 6d. 





WENDERHOLME. 
A STORY OF LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE. 
By PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
Author of “ A Painter's Camp,” &c. 

New Edition, Revised, 6s. 





MR.SMITH: a ParroruisLirr. 
By L. B. WALFORD. 
Cheap Edition, 3s 6d. 





THE MAID OF SKER. 
By R, D. BLACKMORE. 
Fifth Edition, 7s 6d. 








45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH; 
AND 37 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 





} 
| 
i 


MEMOIR OF JAMES SCARLETT, LORD 
ABINGER, 


Chief Baron of H.M.’s Court of Exchequer, including a Fragment of his 
Autobiography and Selections from his Correspondence and Speeches. 


By the Hon. P. CAMPBELL SCARLETT, ©.B. 


“Sir James Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger, was one of the leading figures of the English Bar ata 
time when that Bar was stronger in distinguished men than it ever was before, or than it has been since. He 
was a great Jawyer and a most eloquent and successful pleader, and although he took a less prominent part in 
politics than did some of his forensic rivals, he made his mark in both Houses. The volume is an interesting 
one, but ~ omed to the usual rule, it would have gained much in value had it been extended to two volumes. 
— Standard. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





COMPLETION OF ‘‘ SUPERNATURAL RELIGION.” 
On Saturday next will be published, in 8vo, price 14s, cloth. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION: 
An Inquiry into the Reality of Divine Revelation. 
VOLUME THE THIRD, comploting the Work. 





Vols. I. and II, SIXTH EDITION, price 24s. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 





Next week, large post 8vo, cloth, with Map in Colours, and 30 Illustrations, 12s. 


‘THROUGH NORWAY WITH LADIES. 
By W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, F.R.AS., F.C.S., 

Author of “ Through Norway with a Knapsack,” “The Fuel of the Sun,” &c. 

London: EDWARD STANFORD, 55 Charing Cross, S.W. 








Just published, Vol. 1., crown 8vo0, 492 pp., price 8s 6d, 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
JOHN DRYDEN CORBET. 
In Two Volumes. VOL. I. 


CONTENTS.—The PATRIARCH—EGYPT—LAY of the CRIMEA—JOHANNICE: a Bulgarian Tale— 
' MINOR POEMS—MONODY on the DEATH of LORD BYRON. 


London: PROVOST and CO., 36 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


| 
| 
| 





| 
‘HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


WITH MEMORIALS. 
By MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


On May 8, Third Edition, with Portraits and Illustrations, 3 vols., 32s. 





Now ready, 8vo, 18s. 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 
A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for the Year 1876. 
New Series. (All the Volumes of the New Series, 1863 to 1875, may be had, price 13s each.) 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo Place, London; and the other Proprietors. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





New Novel, at all Libraries. 


The ADVENTURES of NEVIL BROOKE; 
= James Bi 
So Bow Inte vee We Fesn- = Aietander Hamilton ead his Oomtemsporarion,® 
“ Aldersleigh,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


BRYAN WALLER PROCTER (Barry 
: ical F t d Bi hical Notes. 

Pe Penousl Sketches of Contemporaries, Unpublished Lyrics, and Letters 

of Literary Friends, With Portrait, demy 8vo, 12s. 








Crown 8vo, 68. 


BETWEEN WHILES; or, Wayside Amuse- 
ments of a Working Life. Edited by Rev. B. H. Kennepy, D.D.; Canon of Ely. 


This volume includes a collection of English, Latin, and Greek Poetry, original 
and translated by the Editor, with contributions from the pens of the late Rev. B. 
Kennedy and of Professor Jebb of Glasgow. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 





UNIVERSITY and other OCCASIONAL 


SERMONS. With an Appendix of Hymns. By Rev. B. H. Kenngpy, D.D., 
Canon of Ely. (Immediately. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and OO. 





Imperial 4to, 7s 6d. 


The UNKNOWN EROS, PEACE, a FARE- 


WELL, and other ODES. Partly Reprinted from the Pali Mall Gazette. 


STANDARD LIBRARY.—1 vol., 33 6d, 


CAMOENS’ LUSIAD; the Discovery of India. 


An Epic Poem. Translated, with Life of the Poet. By W.J.MiIcKLe. Fifth 
Edition, revised, by E. RrcumMoND HopGes, M.C.P., Hon. Librarian to the 
Society of Biblical Archwology. 





ARTISTS’ LIBRARY.—1 vol., 5s. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI'S TREATISE on 


PAINTING. Translated from the Italian by JOHN FRANOIS RiGAuD, R.A. With 
a Life of Leonardo. an Account of his Works by John William Brown, and 
Numerous Plates. New Edition, Revised. 


ARTISTS’ LIBRARY.—1 vol., 73 6d. 


ILLUSTRATED HISTORY of ARMS and 


ARMOUR, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By Avua@usT#s 
Demmin. With nearly 2.000 Illustrations. Translated by O. C. BLAOK, M.A., 
Assistant-Keeper, South Kensington Museum. 





ARTISTS’ LIBRARY.—1 vol., 5s. 


The ANATOMY and PHILOSOPHY of 


FXPRESSION, as connected with the Fine Arts. By Sir CHARLES BELL, 
K.H. With Twenty Plates and numerous Woodcuts. Seventh aud Cheaper 
Edition. 


NOVELISTS’ LIBRARY.—1 vol., 5s. 


HENRY FIELDING’S AMELIA. Roscoe’s 


Edition, revised. With Eight Illustrations by George Cruikshank. 











CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—l1 vol., 5s. 


The DISCOURSES of EPICTETUS; with 


the Encheiridion and Fragments. Translated, with Notes, a Life of Epictetus, 
and a View of his Philosophy. By Georges LONG, M.A. 


ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY.—1 vol., 5s. 


GESTA ROMANORUM: or, Entertaining 


Moral Storées invented by the Monks. Translated from the Latin, with Pre- 
liminary Observations and Copious Notes. By the Rev. OBARLES SWAN. 
Revised and Corrected by WYNNARD Hooper, B.A., Clare College, Cambridge. 








STANDARD LIBRARY.—One vol. post 8yv0, 3s 6d. 


RICHTER’S (J. P. F.) LEVANA (a Treatise 


on Education), together with the Autobiography (a Fragment), and a Short 
Prefatory Memoir. 





Iu Three Vols., reduced from 5s to 3s 6d each. 


Sir THOMAS BROWNE’S WORKS. Edited 


by 8. WILKIN, F.L.S. With Dr. Johnson's Life of the Author, a Supplementary 
Memoir, and a Portrait. 


The Volumes are now included in “ Bohn's Standard Libraries." 


BOHN’S LIBRARIES, containing Standard 


Works of European Literature in the English Language, on History, Biography, 
Topography, Arch@ology, Theology, Antiquities, Science, Philosophy, Natura! 
History, Poetry, Art, Fiction, with Dictionaries, Atlases, and other Books of 
Reference, comprising ‘Translations from the French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Swedish, Danish, Icelandic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek. 3s éd, 
or 53 per Volume (with exceptions). A Complete Set, in 604 Vols., 
price £135 13s, 
Full Catalogues sent post free on application. 








London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covont Garden. 





For the History of previous Wars between 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY, see 
MAJOR RUSSELL’S 
RUSSIAN WARS WITH TURKEY, 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo, with Two Maps, price és. 





The TIMES says :— 


“ This well-timed and instructive volume is at this juncture of peculiar 
«-+s.- Tells us much concerning the historic struggle between the great Power of 
the North and the Sultans, which has gradually matured the Eastern Question, 
and in a great measure clears up our ideas with reference to the probable scenes 
and the ultimate issue of the mighty contest which is now imminent,” 


The ATHEN 20M observes :— 


“ Major Russell is well known as an accomplished student of the art of war, He 
displays, in addition, the impartiality, breadth of view, and power of logical indue- 
tion which are the characteristics of a statesman. Both soldiers and » 
will do well to follow Major Russell through the history of former wars bet: 
Russia and Turkey. Some interesting speculations on the probable strategy of 
the contending parties are also given.” 


HENRY S8. KING and OO., London. 





$e, 


Now ready, Second and Cheaper Edition, revised, crown 8vo, price 6s, 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY; 


OR, THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE GOSPEL WITH THE MORAL 
NATURE OF MAN. 


The Boyle Lectures for i574 and 1875. 


By HENRY WACE, M.A., Chaplain of Lincol-’s Inn, and Professor of Ecclepiag. 
tical History in King's College. 


“ These are lec tures of a high class, deserving and rewarding very careful study. 
They are distinguished by vigour and solidity of ‘thought, bya style always lucid,and 
occasionally rising into passages of great beau; ty @ transparent candour, byan 
unusual insight into the modes of thought of the antagonists with whom the author 
crosses swords,and a not unsympathetic appreciation of the difficulties which 
have driven them into antagonism. All these are valuable qualifications ing 
Christian apologist, but we are inclined to place higher stil] the settled faith in the 
great truths of the Gospel, and the singularly high, strong, and spiritual tone 
which pervades these lectures."—7he Guardian, August 30, 1876. 

**Mr. Wace's book is one of the very few of its kind which have in them, not 
only intellectual, but also spiritual force."—T7he Spectator, March 17, 1877. 

“ Mr. Wace seems to us to have made by far the most important and valuable 
contribution to English theological literature that has been made for many years, 
His book is one which should be absorbed into the very substance and life of one's 
theological thought.”—7Zhe Congregationalist, February 1877. 


BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 196 Piccadilly. 





NEW ELEMENTARY BOOK on PHYSICS, by Professor EVERETT, 
Just published, with numerous Woodcuts, 1émo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


ELEMENTARY 
TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. 


By J. D. EVEBETT, D.C.L., F.B.S., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen's College, Belfast; Translator 
and Editor of * Deschanel’s Natural Philosophy,” &c. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 





Gilt cloth, 6s. 


AMADEUS, and other Poems. By Alfred Wyatt-Edgell. 


“ Their tone is pure and wholesome, their pathos unaffected, and the reader will 
find in them much gracetul imagery and tenderness of thought.”"—Post. 
“ Their merits are very sterling and numerous.”—Slandard. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





Price 2s. 


THY GODS! O ISRAEL. By Alfred Wyatt-Edgell. 


This essay brings before the reader as clearly as possible the causes which are 
hastening the disruption of the Establishment. Dean Swift wrote:—* Thus the 
Reformation, in every country where it was attempted, was carried on in the most 
impious and scandalous manner that can possibly be conceived, to which unhappy 
proceedings we owe all the just reproaches Roman Catholics have cast upon us 


ever since.” 
ROBERT WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row. 





By the same Author, 3s 6d, cloth. 


STORMSWORTH, with other Poems and Plays. 


“ The originality of this singer is undoubted, for he sings on a variety of subjects 
of the most contrasted character with a freshness and force altogether his own."— 


Public Opinion. 
ROBERT WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row. 


Mr. R. D. BLACKMORE'S Story, “ EREMA; or, My 
Father's Sin ;” and Mrs. OLIPHANT’S Story, “CARITA,” are 
now appearing in the CORNHILL MAGAZINE, price One 
Shilling Monthly. 





This day, One Shilling, No. 209. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY. 
With Illustrations by GEORGE DU MAURIER and FaaNnk DIOKSEE. 


CONTENTS. 

CaniTi. With an Illustration, Chap. 34. The Widow. 35. Roger's Fate. 
36. Between the Two. 

TRANSCAUCASIA, 

L12z18'8s BARGAIN, 

RIDICULE AND TRUTH. 

A DUTCH MILTON. 

My N&1guBoUR's WIFE. 

EREMA; or, My Father's Sin. With an Illustration. Chap. 30. Cocks and 
Coxcombs. 481. Adrift. 32. At Home. 33. Lord Castlewood. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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MAPS RELATING TO THE EASTERN QUESTION 


PUBLISHED BY 


EDWARD STANFORD, 
55 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. 





Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 44 inches by 30. 


STANFORD'S MAP of TURKEY in EUROPE, 


IBUTARY STATES ; together with such parts of Russia, Austria, 
wa on sia, and Persia, as are more immediately concerned in the settle- 
ment of the Eastern Question. In Sheets, Coloured, 8s; Mounted in Case, 


12s 6d. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 40 inches by 27. 


SOUTH-EASTERN EUROPE.—MAP of the 


SOUTH-EASTERN PART of EUROPE. Including Tifis, the Russian Military 
Station in the Caucasus, on the East; Tunis, on the West; Egypt, on the 
South; and Vienna, on the North. Printed’ in Colours. One Sheet, 6s ; 
mounted in case, 9s. 


Size, 29 inches by 21: 


JANKOWSKIS PICTURE-MAP of TURKEY 


in EUROPE, the Black Sea, and Part of Turkey in Asia, with Views of the 
Entrance to the Dardanelles, the Bosphorus, Stamboul, and Galata. Printed 
in Colours. Price 1s; Mounted in Case, 3s. 








Scale, 80 miles to an inch; size, 28 inches by 20. 


STANFORD'S POPULAR MAP of the SEAT 


of WAR in TURKEY in EUROPE and ASIA, and including Greece, the 
Black Sea, the adjacent Parts of Austria, Russia, &c.; extending to Vienna 
and Cracow on the North; Egypt, Cairo, and Suez on the South; the Caspian 
Sea on the Kast; and Venice, Rome, and Malta on the West. Coloured and 
Folded, 1s; Mounted in Case, 3s. 





Scale, 40 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


TURKEY in EUROPE, including the Archi- 


pelago, Greece, the Ionian Islands, and the South Part of Dalmatia, By J. 
ARROWSMITH. Sheet, Coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Scale, 55 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


TURKEY in ASIA, with Portions of Persia, 
the Caspian Sea, and the Caucasian Mountains. By J. ARROWSMITH. Sheet, 
coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Scale, 65 miles to an inch ; size, 28 inches by 20. 


PHYSICAL MAP of TURKEY in EUROPE, 


and ADJACENT COUNTRIES, including the greater part of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas, and extending to Tunis, Cairo, and Vienna. Specially 
Coloured to show the Plains, Hills, Mountains, Rivers, &c. Coloured Sheet, 
2s 6d ; Mounted in Case, 5s, 





Scale, 160 miles to an inch; size, 26 inches by 22. 


MAP of the ACQUISITIONS of RUSSIA in 


EUROPE and CENTRAL ASIA, from the Accession of Peter L. to 1876. By 
J. ARROWSMITH, Sheet, coloured, 3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Scale, 10° miles to an inch ; size, 22 inches by 15. 


MAP of CENTRAL ASIA. Constructed from 


the latest English and Russian Documents. By JOHN ARROWSMITH. With 
Additions and Corrections to the Present Time. Extending from Peshawur, 
in India, to Orenburg, on the limits of European Russia; and from Teheran, 
in Persia, to Chugucdak, on the Frontier of China, including all the Recent 
English and Russian Explanatory and Military Surveys, &c. Coloured Sheet, 
3s; Mounted in Case, 5s. 


Scale, 50 miles to an inch; size, 65 inches by 53. 


STANFORD'S LIBRARY MAP of EUROPE. 


Coloured and mounted on linen, in morocco case, £3 13s 6d; on roller, 
varnished, £3; spring roller, £6. 








Scale, 150 miles to an inch; size, 36 inches by 32. 


STANFORD'S PORTABLE MAP of EUROPE. 


Showing the latest Political Boundaries, the Railways, the Submarine Tele- | 
graphs, &c. Folly coloured, and mounted on linen, in case, 10s; on roller, 
varnished, 14s. 


Scale, 130 miles to an inch; size, 32 inches by 27. 


SMALLER MAP of EUROPE. On this Map 


all the chief Natural Features of the Continent are boldly shown, and the 
Political Divisions are laid down and coloured according to the most recent 
changes, Sheet, coloured, 2s 6d; mounted in case, 5s. 





EXTENDED LIST of MAPS and BOOKS 


relating to the EASTERN QUESTION, and including the best FOREIGN 
MAPS, may be had on application, or by post for one stamp. 


NEW WORKS. 


FRASER’S MAGAZINE for MAY. 


CONTENTS, 


THE CAUSES OF PRE-EMINENCE IN WAR. 

SLAVERY 1N Eoyprt. 

TITIAN. 

CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PorTRY. 
QUARTER-SESSIONS UNDER THE COMMONWRALTS. 

A NORTHERN HAMLET. 

UNEQUAL AGRICULTURE, 

British TRADE.—No. IX. Canada and South Africa. 
STuDIES IN Russian LITERATURE.—I. and LI. 

On MODERN AUTOMATISM. 


SUPERNATURAL RELIGION; an Inquiry 


into the Reality of Divine Revelation, VoLuMs the Tarrp, completing 
[On Saturday next, 


The LIFE of NAPOLEON III. By Braycnarp 


JERROLD. Vol. III., with Portraits and Fac-similes, 8yo. [Nearly ready. 


The JEWS of SPAIN and PORTUGAL and 


the INQUISITION. By Frepgric Davin Mocatta. Crown 8vo, price 2s Gd. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FRoups, M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Third Series, 8vo, price 12s. 


COMTE’S SYNTHESIS of the FUTURE of 


MANKIND. Translated by R. Congreve, M.D. Together with Comte's Early 
Essays, translated by H. D, Hutton, B.A. 8yo, price 24s. (Jn a few days. 


MESMERISM, SPIRITUALISM, &c. Historic- 


ally and Scientifically Considered. By WitttAM B, CARPENTER, O.B, M.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 5s. [On Tuesday next. 


Work. 8vo, price 14s. 


Text-Books of Science. 


The ART of ELECTRO-METALLURGY, 


including all known Processes of Electro-Deposition. By G. Gors, LL.D., 
F.R.S. With 56 Figures engraved on Wood. Small 8vo, price 6s. 
(On Tuesday next, 


The WHITWORTH MEASURING-MACHINE. 


Described by T. M. Goopeve, M.A., and ©. P. B. SHELLEY, Civil Engineer. 
With 5 Plates and 50 Woodcuts. Feap. 4to, price 21s. 


The TIBER and its TRIBUTARIES; their 


Natural History and Classical Associations. By Staotaer A. Surrg, M.A. 
With Map and 9 Illustrations (1 in Chromolithography, 2 Plain, and 6 
Coloured). 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The ROMAN FORUM: a _ Topographical 


Study. By F. M. NicHoLs, M.A., F.S.A., formerly Fellow of Wadbam College, 
Oxford. With 6 Maps and Pifns and 9 Woodecuts. $8vo, price 15s. 


Four Maps of the Forum of Rome and its Neighbourhood, from Nichols's 
Roman Forum, price 2s 6d. 


SCHOOL HISTORY of GREECE. By the 


Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., Author of “ The Aryan Mythology,” &c. With 10 Maps. 
Feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 








Epochs of Ancient History. 


The RISE of the MACEDONIAN EMPIRE. 


By A. M. Curtsis, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. With 
8 Maps. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


The SPARTAN and THEBAN SUPREMA.- 


CIES. By CHARLES SANKEY, M.A., late Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. 
With 5 Maps. Fceap. 8yo, 2s 6d. (Jn a few days. 


The LIFE and TIMES of SIMON DE MONT- 


FORT, Ear] of Leicester. By G. W. ProTHEeRO, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer in 
History, King’s College, Cavabridge. Crown 8vo, Maps, 93. 


Epochs of Modern History. 


The NORMANS in EUROPE. By the Rev. 
A. H. JoHNSsON, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. With 3 Maps. 
Feap. 8vo, 28 6d. (Near/y ready. 


The AGE of ANNE. By E. E. Morris, M.A. 


(Original Editor of the Series), Head Master of the Melbourne Grammar 
School, Australia. With 7 Maps and Plans. Feap. 8yo, 2s 6d. 


‘The EDINBURGH REVIEW for APRIL. 


CONTENTS, 
THe Hovst oF FORTESCUE. 
JEBB'S ATTIC ORATORS. 
WALLACS8’s Russia. 
THE DRAMAS OF ALFRED TENNYSON. 
Lire AND LETTERS OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Native PoLicy IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
BRIGANDAGE IN SICILY. 
GREGOR SAMAROW'S * CROBS AND SworpD.” 
WELLINGTON AND GeENTZ ON EASTBRN AFFAIRS. 
10, Note ON RAILWAY PROFITS AND LossEs. 


PPNKHMAP Sor 





Lendon; EDWARD STANFORD, 56 Charing Cross, S.W. 


London: LONGMANS and CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 





‘ THE RUSSO-TURKISH WAR. 


Those who wish to thoroughly understand the position of affairs 
| in Asiatic Turkey, and to rightly estimate the probable danger to our 
Indian possessions from Russian advances in that region, will find 
the under-mentioned Works invaluable. The Times, reviewing 
“*EASTERN PERSIA,” says :—“ The volumes throw into the 
r ‘shade all that has hitherto appeared in our tongue respecting the local 
| features of Persia, its scenery, its resources, even its social con- 
dition, and they tell us much that is useful to know concerning our 
Indian frontier on its Beloochistan side, and the peculiarities of this 
remote district.” With regard to Mr. Palgrave’s “ ESSAYS on 
EASTERN QUESTIONS,” the Saturpay Review says :— 
“The book is decidedly a valuable addition to the literature on which 
men must base their opinions of the difficult social and political 
problems suggested by the designs of Russia, the capacity of 
Mahometans for sovereignty, and the good government and retention 

of India.” 
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Journeys of the Persian Boundary Commission, 1870-71-72. Vol. I.—The 
Geography, with Narratives by Majors St. Jonn Lovett and Evan Smita, 
and Introduction by Sir F. Goupsmip, 0.B., K.0.8.1. Vol. Il.—The Zoology 
and Geology by W. T. BLANDFORD, F.R.S. With coloured Illustrations, 2 vols. 
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TELEGRAPH and TRAVEL: a Narrative 
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England and India, with Incidental Notices of the Countries traversed by the 
Lines. By Sir F. Gotpsmtp, C.B., K.C.S I. With Maps and Illustrations: 
8vo, 21s. 
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general resources of Russia and Turkey, as well as of all other Countries of the 
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YEAR-BOOK for 1877,’ by F. Martin. Fourteenth Annual 
Publication. Orown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
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Lockyer, F.R.S. With nearly 500 Illustrations. 


The “ Forces of Nature” has hitherto been accessible in England only in an 
expensive edition in one large volume. It appears to the publishers that by 
iseuing it in monthly parts, at about half the original cost, they will bring it 
within the reach of a wider circle. They believe it is not too much to say that 
there is no work in the language from which the general reader can obtain a 
clearer view of the principles of physical science, and that it is as sound and 
accurate as it is popular. The ber and beauty of the illustrations, and the 
lucidity of the style, have given it an enormous circulation in France, and two 
very large editions have been sold in England. The whole book has been 
thoroughly edited and adapted for the English public by Mr. J. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S., whose name is a guarantee not only for the scientific accu- 
i} racy, but for the completeness and lateness of the information. 
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Menander. By J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. Crown 8yo, 9s. 
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i political, social, and religious."—Guardian. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE: a Monograph, By’ 


T. Wemyss Re. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 63. 


Mr. Reid's little volume, which is based largely on letters, pares 
= my from Oharlotte Bronté to her school-fellow and 

iss Ellen Nussey, is meant to be a congeninn, and not a to 

Gaskell's well-known “Life.” To speak of the advantage of making big. 
graphy autobiographical by the liberal use of correspondence has 
common-place, but in no instance could the value of letters be more 
than in telliog the story of Currer Bell. The publication of these 
go far towards clearing away one of the commonest of errors as to 
of “ Jane Eyre,” and showing that, far fron pelag the morbid and 
soul she has sometimes been represented, she was by nature (as 
puts it) “a happy and high-spirited girl, and that even to the very 
the faculty of overcoming her sorrow by means of that stedfast 
was her most precious possession, and to which she was i 
successive victories over trials and disappoiatments of no ordinary 

“The book is illustrated by a portrait of the Rev. Patrick Bron several 
views of a and its — urhood, and a fac-simile of one of the most 
teristic of rlotte's letters.” 
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